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BY MRS. M. A. DUNLAP. « 


CHAPTER I. 


“* Whose bullet on the aes air sang.” $ 
Bridge of Sighs. 
Ir. was a few days after the fall of Missolonghi, : 
and, in the close walls of Hussein Bey’s palace, 
one of the fair victims of that terrible disaster sat $ 
alone. Theresa Colonna had seen her aged sire 
perish in the storming of thetown, and had after- 
ward witnessed the inhumas massacre of her two 3 
brothers; and, to crownher misfortunes, her beauty ‘ 
had attracted the notice, of Hussein*Bey, and she | 
had been torn frosn jer thiive soil, and frorn one 2 
she loved more thai life, to adorn his harem. The 
desolate feelings of the orphan girl were beyond ; 
the power of pen to pourtray. Bereft of every ° 
relative, and ignorant of her lover’s fate, she sat, ; 
by the iron-latticed window, a prey to hopeless 
despondency. In vain she tried to hope. If 
she looked steadily into the future, she saw no 
encouragement. Death, or what was worse than { 
death, seemed her inevitable destiny. Alas! she } 
was.only“one out of hundreds,of the daughters 
of unhappy Greece, who, of that melancholy } 
oecdsidn, were carried into slavery, to amuse ; 
the whims, or gratify the babe passions of their ; 
conquerors. 
As she’ sat, by that lonely window, the tears } 
began to .flow freely. Far off, across the blue 
waters that ‘almost washed the base of the tower, } 
she saw the purple hills of her native land, now } 
lost to her forever. She thought of her happy ; 
home, of her aged sire and her manly brothers, ‘ 
and, of the terrible day in which their little house- 
hold had been laid ruthlessly in blood and ashes. 
Then the uncertain fate of her lover rose up before 
her imagination. Had he, too, fallen in that ter- 
rible conflict? If not, surely he would have been 
there, at the close of the strife, to protect her. No, 
she could not flatter herself that he yet lived: the 
vulture preyed on his corse as on those of the 
thousand other brave defenders of Missolonghi: 
Vor. VIII.—10 
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and, as these thoughts came across her, she buried 
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‘ her face on her handgijthd sobbed convulsively. 


She remained in this agony of grief until the 


$ setting sun had sunk in the blue Jonian, and the 
; shades of evening cast their sombre hues over 


wave, and shore, and hill. The cool air stole 


$ through the casement, and she looked up. Snd- 
$ denly a low voice sounded her name immediately 


under her. The tone was familiar. Could the - 
speaker be Demetrius, her lover, so lately mourned 
as dead ?—or had fancy suggested to her too sensi- 
With an ex- 


would have chosen that moment to depict her 
exquisite loveliness. Her lvoks, just now so 
desponding, beamed with hope and animation. 
She stood erect, with her head slightly turned 
aside, displaying the beautiful chiselling of her 
throat, while her large, dark, oriental eye shone 
with a brilliancy, that can only be appreciated by 
those who have seen a Greek woman in emotion. 


, Her lips were slightly parted, revealing her white 


and pearly teeth. Her costume was such as to 
heighten her beauty. Her upper robe was a 
pelisse edged with fur, hanging loose down to 


} the ankles: below was a handkerchief of muslin, 
: concealing her bosom; and under this was a gown 


of striped silk, falling in front in graceful and easy 
folds. This splendid array of colors, gleaming out 
in the thick shadows of the apartment, gave her 


: the appearance of one of those portraits of Titian, 


where the brilliancy of the tints is heightened by 
the depth of the background. 

‘* Zoe—my life!’’ was repeated in a whisper. 

The voice seemed to proceed from under the 
window: she sprang to it with a suppressed cry. 

‘« Theresa!” 

There could no longer be any doubt, for as the 
name of her lover broke from her agitated lips, 
his face appeared above the sill of the window, 
to which he had ascended from below by an 
exertion of almost superhuman dexterity and 
strength. 

The rush of joyful emotion that swept through 
the heart of the Greek girl, made her brain, for a 
moment,.£ceel with dizziness; and she clung to 
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the casement for support. The kisses of her 
lover, showered on the fair hand, restored her 
to consciousness. 

‘‘Oh! I am so glad you are here,” she said, 
bursting into tears. 

‘*T have dared shot and steel and sentry,” he 
said, ‘‘to see you once more, and restore you to 
liberty. You did not think I had deserted you?” 

“Oh! no, no, no,” she quickly replied to his 
half reproachful tone, ‘‘I thought you, too, dead 
—that I was alone—in Ais power—and I prayed 
for death.” 

‘Thank God for that!’ ejaculated her lover. 
‘¢ Anything before becoming the minion of Hussein 
Bey. But we waste words,” he added, as if sud- 
denly recollecting himself, ‘the haughty Turk 
returns to-morrow from his camp. I knew that 
though he had not followed you here yet, he 
would not be long away, and I have to-day 
heard that he will arrive to-morrow. It is to save 
you from him that I have come hither to-night. 
With difficulty I found your apartment. I have 
brought instruments to wrench off these iron 
bars, and a rope to assist your descent. I will 
not conceal from you the danger of the attempt, 
for even if you reach the ground in safety, we 
may be intercepted before we can gain the water- 
side, or even after we have left the shore. Think 
you that you can make the attempt?” 

‘« Anything rather than stay here. I will endure 
anything with you and for you. 

Her lover made no reply, except by a silent 
pressure of her hand: then he took from under 
his garment a thick bar of iron, and began to 
wrench the lattice work of the window away. 
There was a silent energy in his demeanor that 
convinced Theresa, more than words could have 
done, of the imminency of their peril. On her 
part she assisted him as much as she could with 
her feeble hands. Soon one of the bars yielded to 
their efforts, then another, and then a third. The 
opening promised quickly to be large enough for 
the required purpose, when suddenly lights were 
seen flashing in the garden below. Theresa trem- 
blingly pointed them out to Demetrius. 

“*T fear we are discovered,’’ he said, ‘‘ but there 
may yet be time. One more wrench at this bar 
and then I can hand you out.” 

He seized the iron rod as he spoke, and shook 
it with the strength of a dozen men, but it yielded 
not. Steps were now heard in the garden below, 
sueceeded by voices calling to each other, while 
lights hurried from every quarter in the direction 
of the tower. 

‘*Fiy, fly,” shrieked Theresa, ‘‘it is too late to 
think of anything but saving yourself. Another 
minute and they will be here.” 

The only answer of Demetrius was to shake the 
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bar again with a giant’s grip, but it stubbornly 
refused to yield. A loud shout, at this moment, 
arose from the garden, announcing the discovery 
of -the young Greek, and immediately several 
shots whistled about the window. The danger 
to Theresa moved him, however, more than his 
own. 

**Go in,” he cried, ‘nay! I will fly since you 
insist on it. If I escape you will hear from me.” 
With these words he was gone. 

But Theresa did not leave the casement. For- 
getting her exposed situation in the peril of her 
lover, she remained at her post eagerly watching 
the events that followed. The Turks saw the 
daring Greek drop from the window, and imme- 
‘ diately, with a howl of baffled rage, dispersed 
into a semi-cirgle around the tower to cut off his 
retreat. For a few minutes nothing was heard 
; but the,hurried tramping of feet, while the lights 
flashed to and fro incessaritly. Then a wild 
shout of exultation rose up from one quarter, and 
¢ from the haste with which every one ran thither, 
Theresa knew that her lover had been discovered. 
The rattling of steel was now heard, then shots 
followed, in quick succession, mingled with groans 
and curses. Suddenly there was a loud cry, she 
could not distinguish whether of defiance or of 
mortal pain, but the voice she knew to be her 
lover’s; while almost simultaneously it seemed as 
if a dozen pistols and carbines were discharged 
in the melee. To this succeeded a shout, in 
which all the pursuers seemed to join, and then 
a sudden and complete silence. To add to the 
horrible uncertainty, the lights appeared to have 
been extinguished in the strife, and everything 
was now in profound darkness. Minute after 
minute passed, and yet the noise was not re- 
sumed. The stillness was awe-inspiring; it 
seemed as if conquerors and conquered had 
vanished, by magic. Theresa breathed hard and 
thick. She dared scarcely hope, and yet she list- 
ened for the dip of oars, for that would assure her 
that Demetrius had escaped. But no sound met 
her ear, except the light rustling of a leaf on acon- 
tiguons tree, and the muffled sound of a fountain 
in the neighboring apartment. She grew sick 
and faint. There was no longer any duubt that 
her lover had fallen, and with this conviction she 
sank to the floor and lost all consciousness. 

CHAPTER Il. 
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‘*Hope in the young heart dieth.” Amon. 


Wuen she recovered her senses, a lamp was 
burning dimly before her, and the face of an old 
hag, wrinkled and repulsive, gazed down on her. 
She saw, at a glange, that she was in a different 
chamber from th® one she had occupied. She 
raised herself on her elbow and looked bewildered 
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around. Then with a groan she sank back and 
burst into tears. 

‘* Weep on—it will do you good,” said the old 
hag, ‘‘even if it spoils your pretty face; for it 
don’t matter how you look now, since the cord 
and sack are the fate of all unfaithful to his high- 
ness.” 

Absorbed in the terrible conviction of her 
lover’s death, Theresa gave no heed to the 
speaker’s words, but continued scbbing violently. 

‘* A fair form and a sweet face,” said the old 
hag as if musing, ‘‘for the cold embrace of the 
ocean. But even that is too good for her. I 
would that all these waxen faces that so enchant 
his highness were food for fishes—then perhaps 
he might have a word for one who was once as 
beautiful as the best of them. Ha! my sweet 
mistress,” she said mockingly, giving the weep- 
ing girl a rude shake, “rouse up and prepare for 
your supper.” 

‘‘Supper,” said Theresa vaguely, as if not 
comprehending her, ‘‘he wants nothing now!” 

** Ay! supper in the cold waters, for such is the 
dainty dish prepared for you. Get up at once, for 
the messengers will be here speedily.” 

Theresa mechanically obeyed, but, all at once, 
as if struck by a sudden thought, she flung herself 
at the feet of the old hag, and said, 

‘Tell me the truth—perhaps he is not dead— 
say! did he escape?” 

‘‘Escape,” was the reply, with a laugh of deri- 
sion, ‘‘did any one ever escape the scimetar of 
Hussein Bey? Nor will you, fair one, escape his 
vengeance.” 

But Theresa heard not the conclusion, for with 
a wild shriek, at this confirmation of her worst 
fag?s, she sank again into a state of insensibility. 

The restoratives applied, by her companion, 
soon, however, brought her to consciousness, and 
then she was, for the first time, made to under- 
stand the terrible fate which probably awaited 
her. She well knew that infidelity was punished 
by confining the unhappy victim in a sack, and 
in this condition flinging her into the sea; but she 
could not have supposed that, by a refinement of 
cruelty, her interview with her lover would have 
brought on her this frightful doom. Death, in 
another shape, had no terror for her, but to be 
consigned to this horrible fate made her blood 
run cold. Yet was not death, even in this guise, 
preferable to becoming the minion of Hussein 
Bey? Poor girl, either destiny seemed alike ter- 
rible to her, and burying her face in the pillows 
of the divan, she strove to shut out the thought 
of her condition. »At times tears for her lover’s 
untimely fate relieved her, she forgot her 
sorrow in grief for him. At™%ngth nature, ex- 
hausted by these struggles, gave way, and she 
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, resa heard, ‘‘ was ever such infatuation? 


fell asleep, the old hag still continuing by her 
side and drawling out, with fiendish delight, 
speculations on her approavhing fate. 

When she awoke the woman still kept her 
unwelcome vigil. 

‘‘ Allah protect us,’’ were the first words The- 
Here, 
thou unbelieving heretic, learn ‘that his highness 
will wait on you ere your fate is decided. He 
has ordered that you be ready to receive him, 
and sent these garments for your wear.” With 
these words she displayed a superb Turkish dress. 
‘¢ Haste, and let us have no more tears; for if Hus- 
sein Bey finds you weeping, not even his infatua- 
tion will save you from the sack.” 

From these words and the tone of dissatisfac- 
tion in which they were spoken, Theresa gath- 
ered that she might yet save her life. Probably, 
for one moment, she felt glad. But the price to 
be paid recurred to her, and she shrank, with 
loathing, from the hateful bargain. The sense - 
of desolation that oppressed her when she re- 
flected on her lonely and unfriended situation 
was almost overpowering. For an instant shé 
gave way to weakness. But the recollection 
that her lover had died in the attempt to rescue 
her cheered the poor girl in that hour, and she 
resolved to face her inevitable fate in a manner 
that would meet his approval, could he have 
been there to see it. Knowing that resistance 
would be useless, she suffered herself to be 
attired in the garments left for her. 

Refreshments were now brought in and offered, 
but Theresa turned from the proffered dishes with 
disgust. All she desired was to be left alone. But 
the old hag seemed to take delight in tormenting 
her with her presence, and the day had far ad- 
vanced before she left her charge even for a mo- 
ment. The torture of her suggestions and taunts, 
even more than the terrible nature of her position, 
unhinged the nerves of the now heart-broken girl. 
Indeed the criminal chained to the stake was more 
enviable than her. He, at least, knew his doom; 
but hers was all uncertainty. She was assured 
that not even a scornful defiance of her conqueror 
might be able to win her that terrible death, which 
she felt would be Paradise compared to the more 
fearful destiny that might await her. She sat 
moodily on the magnificent cushions, her head 
buried in her hands, refusing all sustenance, and 
longing even for tears to afford her relief; but her 
burning eyes were destitute of moisture, and even 
that melancholy support was denied her. At 
length all things grew, as it were, confused in 
her brain; and she was conscious only of a vague 
feeling of suspense and horror, when a footstep 
sounded beside her, and Hussein Bey himself 
stood in the apartment. 
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A frown was on his brow, and his eyes sparkled 
with anger, for he had just parted from the old 
hag who had attended Theresa, and who had 
conveyed to him the intelligence of his captive’s 
obstinacy. But, as he gazed on the beautiful face 
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, Oh! tell me,” she said, ‘‘did he escape? Tell 
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me, I pray you 

Her temerity was checked, and the words she 
would have uttered died on her tongue at the 
change which came over the face of Hussein Bey 


before him, his passion appeared to subside, and ; at these words. His eyes fairly blazed with fury. 


he addressed her with tonescomparatively gentle. 

“Light of the Greeks,” he said, approaching 
her, ‘‘ wilt thou return my love? For thee will 
I forego my vow to spare none of thy race. For 
thee will I prepare the choicest apartments of my 
palace—troops of beautiful slaves shall wait on 
thee—thy wishes shall all be gratified, and as the 
favorite Sultana of Hussein Bey thou shalt be 
worthy of envy even by the queen of Stamboal 
herself. Say, fair Greek, shall it be so?” 

Theresa shrank back from his proffered hand 
as from the touch of a pestilence, and rose to her 
feet. A momentary scowl passed over the face 
of the speaker, and his hand half sought the hilt 
of his scimetar. Had it been any other of his 
slaves who had thus addressed Hussein Bey, that 
hour would have been the last of her existence; 
but Theresa’s beauty had for the time changed 
their position, and he, instead of she, was the 
captive now. 

‘By the Prophet’s beard,”’ he said, “I love 
thee as my life. Lay any command on thy ser- 
vant and it shall be obeyed—all I ask as recom- 
pense isa return of my love. Beautiful Greek, 
say, wilt thou be mine?” 

His tones were so soft, his manner of wooing 
so respectful, and his whole demeanor so different 
from what Theresa had expected that she knew 
not what to reply. But, after a moment’s hesi- 
tation, she was herself again. She saw before 


her the murderer of her lover, the enemy of her 3 


race, and loathing was expressed in every feature. 
Stepping proudly back, she said, 

‘‘T spurn thy love, cruel tyrant. Think you 
that a daughter of Greece would stoop to one like 
you, red with the blood of her father and of all 
her kin? No, better a thousand deaths, than live 
with such a miscreant.” 

“Ha!” said Hussein Bey, hissing the word be- 
tween his teeth, while his eyes sparkled with rage, 
and his hand instinctively grasped the hilt of his 
scimetar and drew the blade half out of its seab- 
bard, ‘“‘ha! sayest thou so? Then, by the kaaba, 
thou shalt learn what it is to refase the love of 
Hussein Bey. Is it for that dog of a Giaour,” he 
said, advancing and seizing her delicate wrist, 
which he grasped till she almost fainted with 
pain, ‘that you reject me?” 

Theresa, at this allusion to her lover, forgetting 
her own peril, could not help asking after his fate, 
for a hope still lingered in her heart that he was 
not dead. 





He crushed that delicate wrist in his sinewy hand 
wntil she shrieked with pain. 

‘False wretch!” he exclaimed, speaking with 
difficulty, so intense was his passion, ‘‘the fate 

of both shall be alike: the vultures to devour the 

one, the monsters of the sea the other. Dost thou 

know what I will do with thee, girl?” he con- 

tinued, speaking more coherently, and gazing 
‘into her face with fierce and savage exultation. 
; ‘* Nay, start not, as if I was abont to poinard thee. 
} Hussein Bey’s revenge seeks a more dreadful 
} punishment; and thine shall be the doom of the 
3} slave who has dared to love other than her 
; master.” 
At these dreadful words Theresa felt her heart 
sink within her. The terrible death she was about 

to undergo rose up before with its thousand hor- 
$ rors. But when she thought of her slaughtered 
} family and her martyred lover, it seemed sacri- 
lege to regret her own doom; and all the haughti- 
3 ness of spirit which she had shown just before, 
now again sparkled in her eyes. 

‘Thy doom and thyself, foul Turk, I despise 
alike,” she said. ‘Know that a Greek virgin 
prefers death to the love of her country’s foe.” 

“‘Then death be it—and death on the instant,’’ 
he exclaimed. ‘Ho! without there.” 

At that crisis, as if in answer to the despairing 
look, which Theresa cast to heaven, a wild tumult 
was heard without, of so startling a character that 
Hussein Bey paused, and relaxing his hold of his 
3 victim’s arm, listened intently, like one struck 
with sudden fear. 
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“Strike for your altars and your fires, 
Strike for the green graves of your sires, 

od and your native land.” 
Marco Botzaris. 


We must now change the scene to a wild 
mountain pass, some leagues distant from the 
locality of the last chapter, where, on the morning 
of the same day on which the events we have 
recorded took place, a party of fugitive Greeks, 
escaped from the late defeat, had assembled. In 
numbers they were scanty, not over a hundred or 
two, but they were all well armed, and desperate 
in fortunes. Most of them had lost a relative, 
many of them a wife or daughter; and their con- 
versation, therefore, was chiefly occupied with 
planning how they might find revenge. 

It was a picturesque scene, that wild Albanian 
camp. Here and there a weary soldier lay at rest 
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on the ground: heaps of arms were carelessly 
thrown about; yonder a solitary sentinel watched 
the narrow pass that led to their retreat; and close 
by a group of the most influential of the fugitives, 
clad in their superb costume, was eagerly discus- 
ing where a blow might be struck to advantage 
against the enemy. At this juncture the sentinel 
gave the alarm that some one was approaching, 
and the whole party advanced to the edge of the 
cliff that overlooked the pass. 

Far down the steep and rugged descent was 
visible the form of a man, just discernible through 
the mist that still clung to the mountain side. At 
the distance it was impossible to tell whether he 
was friend or foe; but it soon became evident 
that he was advancing with great rapidity. Long 
did the spectators watch, as the visitor, now lost 


behind a cliff or other obstruction, and now } 


emerging into full view, threaded his way up 
the winding defile. At length speculations began 
to be hazarded as to his character. 

‘He is an enemy, but being alone, we have 
nothing to fear. Probably, however, he is sent 
forward to reconnoitre by a larger force.” 

‘‘Nay,” said another, ‘“‘he is a Greek: some 
fugitive who has heard of our retreat.” 

They watched again, for a time, in silence, 
until the visiter, beholding them, waved his arm. 

**T know him now,” said another, ‘it is Deme- 
trius, whom I last saw at Missolonghi. See how 
rapidly he advances—there is surely no pursuer 
in sight, yet he dashes over rocks and precipices 
as if on a matter of life and death.” 

They were not long left in suspense as to the 
cause of this haste, however; for, before the fugi- 
tives, on hearing of his approach, could assemble 
at the brow of the cliff, the panting runner was 
among them. His dress was. covered with dust, 
and a thick perspiration covered his face. He was 
evidently almost exhausted. The instant he step- 
ped on the ascent, a shout greeted his appearance 
and a dozen questions were asked at once; but 
waving away those who crowded too closely on 
him, he exclaimed, ‘‘ patience—give me a mo- 
ment’s breathing space and you shall know all.” 

When he had recovered himself, by a minute’s 
rest, he started up from the soil where he had 
sank exhausted, and said, 

‘* Brothers, now is the hour of revenge, and I 
come to lead you to it. Know you the stronghold 
of Hussein Bey?” 

A hundred voices responded in the affirmative, 
when he proceeded, 

‘‘The tyrant is now there with but a small 
force—a few hundred of his guards. I have 
come thence since midnight,’”’ and then in a 
rapid manner, though pausing every few mo- 
ments for breath, he narrated his unsuccessful 
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attempt to rescue Theresa and the almost mira- 
culous manner of his escape. 

‘* As soon as I dropped from the casement,” he 
said, ‘‘I fell among some shrubbery near the foot 
of the tower. Under cover of the bushes I hoped 
to reach the water-side, but in this I was disap- 
pointed, for they extended only a few rods, and 
when I left their covert I was, immediately dis- 
covered. Such a shout as then rose up! A dozen 
of the guards, bearing lights, rushed toward me. 
; The first one I clove to the shoulder, and he fell 
dead. The next I shot down with one of my 
pistols. The yells of rage on the part of my 
pursuers now grew deafening: I replied with 
shouts of defiance. A score of pistol balls whistled 
about me, but happily I escaped unharmed. Four 
> of my adversaries had now fallen by my hand, 
yet I had only received this wound on my arm, 
which you see I have bandaged,”’ he continued 
to his breathless listeners—‘‘ but I had no hope 
of escaping. Just at this crisis, however, I found 
myself at the mouth of a wild ravine, half filled 
with bushes. A strong current of air blowing 
from it suddenly extinguished the torches near 
me. This brought forcibly to my mind the cha- 
racter and purpose for which this ravine—for it 
was an artificial one—had been made. I had 
often been at the castle when a boy, and when 
it was in the hands of the old Pasha, so I 
supposed this to be the mouth of a covered way 
leading to the water-side of which I had often 
heard tradition speak, though I had never seen 
it. “It struck me, immediately, that the guards 
were ignorant of the existence of this passage— 
I had myself forgotten until this moment that 
there was such a thing. At once I plunged into 
it. I remained long enough near the entrance to 
know that my pursuers were at fault: then I pro- 
ceeded cautiously, making my way over fallen 
; stones and other obstructions, until my most san- 
guine hopes were realized, and I stood by the 
silent shore and looked back, in the moonlight, 
on the castle. Swimming the water, I hurried 
thither, to lead you to the surprise of Hussein 
Bey. Shall it not be so, comrades?” 

A wild shout of assent greeted his words, while 
the ardent hearers clashed their scimetars together. 
$ After a hurried consultation it was determined to 
’ begin the march at once, the object being to reach 
; the castle as soon as possible, which would be some 
1 time during the ensuing night. Demetrius knew 


; 
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that the fate of Theresa would be decided bé@fore 
> then; but since he could not save her, he triumphed 
; in the thought of revenge. 

All that day the mountaineers maintained their 
rapid march. It was wonderful how Demetrius 
kept up with them, after the fatigues he had 
‘ undergone the preceding night; but no flagging 
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**Ha!” said the Turk, unsheathing his scimetar, 
‘dog of a Greek take that.” 

Demetrius evaded the dexterous blade, and 
sprang on his rival with his dagger, for his own 
scimetar had just been shivered on one of his 
opponents. 

7° 


was discernible in his step, and when others would 
have halted, it was he who urged them on. 
Night was coming fast, yet still they were on 
their way. At length, however, they ascended 
a gentle eminence, and there, in the valley before 
them, lay the castle of Hussien Bey. Sentinels 
were visible on its walls, troops were arriving ‘* Vengeance, tyrant—vengeance for Greece! 
and departing from the entrance, and the bustle $ he shouted, as he drove the dagger into his rival, 
everywhere about showed that a considerable } while the shrieks from within, which he no longer 
accession had been made to the force of the gar- } doubted were Theresa’s, grew fainter as if rece- 
rison since the preceding day. Yet no one pro- } ding in the distance. 
posed to turn back. Each man was resolute to But the blow was not fatal: the dagger stuck 
conquer, or sell his life that night. fast in the concealed armor of the Turk, who, on 
Demetrius saw, with impatience, the necessity } his part, hugged his companion close and strove 
for delay. A latent hope still lurked within him } to get at his own dagger. Fired by the cries 
that Theresa might be yet unharmed. It was } within Demetrius now struggled to loose himself, 
this which had sustained him through so many 3 but the Bey clung to him. At length Demetrius 
fatigues; which had borne him up in the long } heard steps approaching: they were those of his 
night march and given new vigor to his fainting ; own friends. With a miguiy effort he shook off 
sinews in the day’s journey. But to have at- ? his antagonist. At the same instant a dozen 
tempted the castle before nightfall would have 3 daggers were driven into the Moslem, who fell 
been madness; for the only chance of success lay dead upon the floor. 
in surprising the garrison by entering secretly Quick as thought Demetrius sprang from the 
into the garden through the covered way, and so ; sinking body and followed the fast decreasing 
getting egress into the heart of the fortress. cries; while several of his band, at his summons 
With the first approach of twilight, however, } for aid, pursued in the same direction. Well 
Demetrius led his band to the mouth of the covered } was it that they had come up so opportunely. 
way, which he fortunately gained undetected. A } When they overtook the fugitives, it was in an 
cautious but rapid march carried the assailants to ; apartment overlooking a deep embayment of the 
the garden. The guards were idling about, most } arm of the sea; where four ruffians, headed by a 
of them being unarmed, while the entrances to } eunich, as a last act of futile revenge, were pre- 
the interior of the building were open and un- } paring to execute their master’s horrid orders re- 
watched. Assuring himself of this by a cautious } specting Theresa. 
reconnoisance, Demetrius gave the signal, and It was now, however, but the work of an instant 
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on the instant, with a wild shout, his followers ; to overpower the miscreants; and our heroine was 
rushed from their concealment, the guards were } herself snatched by Demetrius from the grasp of 
assaulted and the doors secured. It was the up- } the last one of them unharmed. All passed so 
roar of the onset—the huzzas, the pistol shots and } quickly that, in less time than we have taken to 
the clashing of sabres—which penetrating to the describe it, Theresa was freed and in her lover’s 
apartment where Theresa was confined, startled } arms. There, when assured of his and her safety 
Hussein Bey in the manner we have recorded. after this incredulous escape, she sank back with 
The Turks were taken by surprise, and fled in } one wild, joyous cry. 

all directions at first. The victorious Greeks fol- The castle was now in the possession of the 
lowed them from room to room, avenging by shot } assailants. Everywhere its inmates had been 
and blow the wrongs of relatives, and the degra- } taken by surprise, so that numbers were of little 
dation of their country. Blood flowed like water } avail. No mercy was shown by the conqueror, 
in that proud castle, which had so !ong been con- § and none was asked at their hands. 

sidered impregnable. In the front of the assail- It appears that Hussein Bey, incredulous at the 
ants was Demetrius, fighting with the strength } successful surprise by the Greeks, had lingered to 
of five men. Right on, through corridor and 3 see his orders for Theresa’s sacrifice executed, 
chamber, he dashed, making for the quarter of ; thinking there would, after that, be time enough 
th® castle in which he knew Theresa to be con- } to put himself at the head of his guards and save 
fined. And now shriek upon shriek rose on his } the castle. He had no idea, until the rapid ap- 
ear. Could it be Theresa’s voice? Like a raging } proach of Demetrius, of the extent of the danger : 
lion, mad with despair, he pressed forward, when 3 then he rushed forth, but it was too late. 
suddenly, at the entrance of the apartment whence The ruins of Hussein Bey’s fortified palace 
the cries had proceeded, he was confronted by } may still be seen, blackened by the smoke of the 
Hussein Bey himself. conflagration to which the avenging Greeks de- 
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voted it. 


mother’s capture and her bold rescue. 





OH BID NOT WOMAN HIDE HER HEART. 


BY MRS. LYDIA J. PEIRSON. 


Ou, bid not woman hide her heart, 
That pulse of life within her breast 

Which is in every look and tone, 
And movement, still confest? 


How shall she hide the gushing spring 
Of every thought, of every sigh, 
Of every hope that stirs her soul, 
Of every sympathy? 


How shall a woman hide her heart 
The while her hand is on the lyre? 

It is the throbbing of the heart 
Alone that stirs the wire; 


Oh, bid her not such task essay, 
For dark and deep must be the art 
Which weaves the tissue of deceit 
That hides a woman’s heart. 


Why should a woman hide her heart? 
Earth hideth not her balmy flowers, 

Though soulless, senseless, sordid men 
May desecrate the bowers; 


But richly, widely, everywhere 

The sweet, frail things are scatter’d free, 
That such as love the beautiful 

May worship joyously. 


Why should a woman hide her heart? 
The wild bird sings her tuneful lay 

Regardless that her hymn of love 
May guide the murderer’s way; 


She sings, and all the pure of heart 
Are raptur’d with her notes of love, 

The incense breath on which the soul 
Goes up to God above. 


Why should 2 woman hide her heart, 
That beautiful and holy thing, 

Which breathes a tone of perfect love 
From every trembling string? 


Oh, can there be a wish, a thought, 
That woman’s gentle heart can feel, 
Which she should blush to weave in song, 
Or tremble to reveal? 


Then let not worldly prudence veil 
In silence, or in mystery 

So pure and beautiful a gem 
As woman’s heart must be; 


Oh, bid her not such task essay, 
For deep indeed must be the art 
That wraps in tissue of deceit 
A woman’s loving heart. 
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Far away among the blue hills, com- 
mand a distant view of the dismantled fortress is 
a lovely cottage; thither Demetrius repaired with 
his bride, after the conclusion of the war, and 
there his children still tell the story of their 
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} AN HOUR WITH POESIE. 
“Gather ye roses while you may, 
Old Time is still a flying; 
; And this same flower that smiles to-day, 
3 To-morrow will be dying.” He 





WE have been reading the Elizabethan poets. 
Once, when a boy, we remember walking in an 
antique garden, which had been left so long de- 
serted that the thick grass was like velvet to 
the tread, while the tangled mazes of tree and 
flower gave it a wild, sylvan aspect, strangely 
picturesqne. The old poets of the age of Eliza- 
beth fill us with much the same emotions of 
majestic and secluded beauty. 

Have you ever sought out the lyrics of that 
day? They are scattered all over the dramas of 
the time, like blossoms shed on the road-side, yet 
in their very prodigality, and though full of rarest 
beauty, they are less known now than the whim- 
sies of Tennyson or the tawdry sentimentalities . 
of Moore. Shame, that the old masters should 
> be thus neglected! Listen to us awhile, and 
> while sitting by the open casement with this 
; fresh September breeze rustling the leaves of our 
book, we will read you some of the lyrics of that 
, bold Elizabethan time, when Sidney loved and 
; Spencer sung. 

Here is ‘‘ Rosalind’s Madrigal.” It is a cyrious 
; fact that some of the best lyrics we possess have 
} been written by persons who never produced more 
; than one successful song. Of this description, 
among others, are ‘“‘ Auld Robin Grey,” and “ For 
lack of gold she left me.’’ The madrigal in ques- 
tion belongs to the same class, for it is the only 
redeeming point in a very tiresome romance, 
‘ entitled ‘‘ Euphues’ Golden Legacy,” by Thomas 
} Lodge—the same pastoral, by the bye, which 
} suggested Shakspeare’s “As you Like It.” 
‘* Love in my bosom like a bee, 
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3 Doth suck his sweet : 

Now with his wings he plays with me, 
2 
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Now with his feet. 

Within mine eyes be makes his nest, 

His bed amid my tender breast; 

My kisses are his daily feast; 

And yet he robs me of my rest, 
Ah, wanton, will ye? 

And if I sleep, then percheth he 
With pretty flight, 

And makes a pillow of my knee 
The livelong night. 

Strike I my lute, he tunes the string; 

He music plays, if so I sing; 

He lends me every lovely thing, 

Yet cruel, he my heart doth sting. 
Whist, wanton, still ye? 


What a playfulness and grace about this lyric! 
The opening lines are beautiful, are they not? 
We knew you would think so. Then you will 
also agree with us that there is an exquisite 
pathos in the following poem. It is a farewell 
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addressed to Anne Boleyn, by her lover, Sir , That things of greatest, so of meanest worth, 

Thomas Wyatt, just before that talented, but Conceived with grief are, and with tears brought forth.” 
unfortunate lady was married to Henry VIII. How exquisite! What plaintive sweetness! 
The manner in which Wyatt alludes to the ; Well may you exclaim thus, for we have seen 
beginning of his love, to its weary delays, and } the tears rise unconsciously to the eyes of more 
to its final disappointment, displays an eloquent } than one gentle-hearted maid, on reading that 
heart struggling manfully with an unfortunate} poem. There, shut the book. Nay! that a 


but passionate affection. touch of liveliness may be mingled with your 
‘*Forget not yet when first began *} recollections of Herrick, let us first recite this 
The weary life ye know—since when pretty little ‘‘Dialogue on a kiss.” You see it 


The suit, the service none can tell, ge 

Forget not yet. is in verse, and that there are two speakers—one 
we will call Charles, and let the other be Julia, 

Forget not yet the great assays,* 

The cruel wrong, the scornful ways, sweetest name to mortal ears. Remember too, 

The painful patience and delays, there is a chorus at the end of each verse, in 
Forget not yet. | which both voices join. Now let us recite in 

Forget not, oh! forget not this, turn. Do you begin! 

How long ago hath been and is 

The love that never meant amiss. 
Forget not yet. 


(Jutia.) Has it a speaking virtue? (CHartes.) Yes! 
(J.) How speaks it, say? (C.) Do you but this, 
Part your joined lips, then speaks the kiss. 
. And this love’s sweetest language is. 


(J.) Hasitabody? (C.) Ay, and wings, 
With thousand rare encolorings; 
And as it flies it gently sings, 
Chorus. Love honey yields, but never stings. 





Forget not now thine own approved 

The which so constant hath thee loved, 

Whose steadfast faith hath never moved. 
Forget not yet.” 
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After reading that you will join in the heart-felt 
wish expressed by Miss Strickland. It is in her 
‘*Queens of England”—stay, we will take down 
the book: ‘Happy would it have been for Anne 
Boleyn if parental ambition had never aimed at 
her fulfilling a higher destiny than becoming the 
wife of the accomplished and true-hearted Wyatt: 
that devoted friend, whose love surviving the } 
grave, lives still in the valuable biographical Ae. 
memorials which he preserved of her life.” 27, and you will find there a poem of exquisite 

Here is a volume of Herrick’s poems—than } tenderness—‘‘To Althea in Prison.” It is by 
whom there never was a sweeter lyrist. He is; Lovelace. You may read that poem again and 


the lark, ‘‘high up in heaven.” The thought of : again, and every time discover some new beauty. 
Listen. 


A very pretty conceit—by’re lady! And all the 
prettier when practised thus in concert. It is a 
deal pleasanter, we find, to have one to sympa- 
thize thus with you over poetry, than to recite it 
surlily to yourself, without the advantage of dra- 
matic representation—ahem! 

Here is another volume. Turn for us to page 
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poor Anne Boleyn, has given a tinge of sadness ; 


to our mood: let us then read ‘‘To Daffodils.” ‘© When Love, with unconfined wings, 
Hovers within my gates, 

And my divine Althea brings 
To whisper at the grates; 

When I lie tangled in her hair, 
And fettered to her eye— 

The birds, that wanton in the air, 
Know no such liberty. 


“Why do ye weep, sweet babes? Can tears 
eak grief in you, 
ho were but born 
Just as the modest morn 
Teemed her refreshing dew? 
Alas! you have not known that shower 
hat mars a flower; 
Nor felt the unkind Q When flowing cups run swiftly round, 
Breath of a blasting wind; With no allaying Thames, 
Nor are ye worn with years; Our careless heads with roses bound, 
Or warped, as we, Our hearts with loyal flames; 
Who think it strange to see When thirsty grief in wine we steep, 
Such pretty flowers, like to orphans young, When healths and draughts go free— 
To speak by tears before ye have a tongue. Fishes, that tipple in the deep, 
Know no ona liberty. 


nnn nnrnnnnnnn 


Speak, ——a younglings; and make known 
he reason why 
Ye droop and weep. 
Is it for want of sleep, 


When, like committed linnets, I 
With shriller note shali sing 
The sweetness, mercy, majesty, 


Or childish lullaby? And glories of my king; 
Or, that ye have not seen as yet When E shall vcice aloud how good 
he violet? He is, how great should be— 
Or brought a kiss Enlarged winds, that curl the flood, 


From that sweetheart to this? Know no such liberty. 
No, no; this sorrow, shown 
By your tears shed, 

Would 


have this lecture read, 


Stone wails do not a prison make, 
Nor iron bars a cage ; 

Minds innocent and quiet take 
That for a hermitage. 





Renner 
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If Ihave freedom in my love, 

And in my soul am free— 

Angels alone that soar above, 
njoy such liberty.” 








We have gone back to the reign of Henry VIII. 
for one poem, let us now take a step or two be- 
yond that of Elizabeth—for by the Elizabethan 
age we would not be understoood to confine our- 
selves rigidly to the life-time of that queen. Here 
is Ben Jonson, ‘rare old Ben;” we will select a 
glorious lyric from this volume. Ah! here it is. } 

“‘ Drink to me only with thine eyes, 
And I will pledge with mine, 

Or leave a kiss but in the cup, 
And Ili not look for wine. 

The thirst that from the soul doth rise 
Doth ask a drink divine; 


But might I of Jove’s nectar sip, 
I would not change for thine. 


I sent thee late a rosy wreath, 
Not so much honorjng thee, 

As giving it a hope that there 

could not withered be ; 

But thou thereog did’st only breathe, 
And sent’st it back to me; 

Since when it grows and smells, I swear, 
Not of itself, but thee.” 


Glorious—is it not? Yet, you perceive that the 
grace and freedom of Herrick’s day was somewhat 
departing, and that conceits, often affected and 
sometimes strained, were coming into fashion. 

And now let us to our evening walk; for as old § 
Coke has it, after his knottiest disquisitions, ‘‘ this } 
taste sufficeth for the present.”” Nay, you would ; 
first ask us who was the author of that quaint 
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volume, in its thick calf-binding and tarnished 
gold edges. It is our old friend Sir John Suck- 
ling. You will hear him constantly spoken of by > 
the pretenders to literary history, as a companion } 
of Buckingham, Rochester, Sedley, and the other ° 
wits of Charles the Second’s court. It is a mis- } 
take. Suckling was dead long before the resto- . 
ration, and had nothing to do with the orgies of ‘ 
Buckhurst, or the ‘vive la bagatelle” of the Merry ° 
Monarch. But he filled the transition period * 
between two great, yet dissimilar epochs. He ; 
partook, therefore, of the peculiarities of both. ; 
He touched with one foot the age of Elizabeth: 
with the other the age of Charles. His poems } 
have, at times, the grace of Sidney, and at other 
times, the recklessness of Rochester. He was a 
type of his age, half poet, half courtier: you 
would find him one hour in his study, the next 
hour at a debauch. He had a hand in most of 
the gallantries of the day, and knew how to 
cringe a knee at Whitehall with the best of 
them; but he was not all ‘‘of the earth, earthy,” 
his better voice would sometimes be heard; and 
there floated through his soul, day and night, 
dreams of immortal poesy. Had he lived a 
generation sooner he might have vied with 
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Herrick: had he been born a generation later 
he would have been only an Etherege. As it 
was he played two opposite characters. From 
the palace he went home, in lace and ruffles, to 
his verses: from these he sauntered to a supper 
3 at some tavern in the city. Many of his poems 
} are too free for the present day; but his coarse- 
}qess was assumed to be in the fashion; the deli- 
} cacy they display belongs to the man. Here is a 


§ 


3 poem “On Seeing a Bride,” that will bear out 


what we say. Let us read some of the finest 
coneeits. 


“Her feet beneath her petticoat, 
Like little mice stole in and out, 
As if they feared the light; 
But, oh! she dances such a way— 
No sun upon an Easter day 
Is half so fine a sight. 


Her cheeks so rare a white was on, 
No daisy:makes comparison 
(Who seeks them is undone:) 
For streaks of red were mingled there, 
h as are on a Catharine pear, 
(The side that’s next the sun.) 


Her lips were red, and one was thin, 
mpared to that was next her chin, 
(Some bee had stung tt newly) 
But, Dick, her eyes so guard her face, 
I durst no more upon them gaze 
Than on the sun in July.” 


Now for a poem in his other character—that of 
the gay gallant and man of fashion. It is just 
such a song as we may suppose him to have im- 
provised at some gay supper, when one of his 
dashing companions appeared in dejection, “all 
woe-begone with love.” 

* ‘*Why so pale and wan, fond lover? 
Prithee, why so pale? 
Will, if looking well can’t move her, 
Looking ill prevail? 
Prithee, why so pale? 
Why so dull and mute, young sinner? 
Prithee, why so mute? 
Will, when speaking well can’t win her, 
Saying nothing do’t? 
Prithee, why so mute? 
Quit, quit for shame; this will not move, 
This cannot take her : 
If of herself she will not love, 
Nothing can make her. 
—The devil take her!” 
Nay !—shake not your finger at us, merry girl. 
Was it not yourself who took down the book after 
we had closed Ben Jonson, and was it not solely 
to gratify your curiosity that we stopped to speak 
of Suckling? And how could we explain the 
character of his genius without quoting as we 
have? ‘‘Pshaw!”’ you toss your pretty head too. 
Well then—is the door open that we may run 
for it?—know that we agree with Suckling, and 
that every sensible man ought to forget you 
coquettes at once, instead of dying at your obdu- 
racy. There now—catch us if you can! 
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THE ELOPEMENT. 
BY EDWARD POLLOCK. 
CHAPTER 1. 

‘Hereby hangs a tale."—Shakspeare. 


Tue soft light of an August moon was stream- 
ing down on the city of Philadelphia. The sky 
was serene and clear, the air was soft and balmy, 
and to any one who stood on some lofty eminence, 
and surveyed the city asleep at that solemn hour 
of midnight, nothing could have been more stri- 
kingly and strangely beautiful than the scene 
before him. The long row of houses from which 
every evidence of the inhabitants had disappeared, 
the immense ranges of smokeless chimneys, the 
silent and deserted streets, the white silvery 
light, lying like a flood on the housetops, and 
struggling down over cornices and through the 
tops of trees into the recesses of lanes and bye- 
ways, and above all the consciousness of the joy 
and sorrow, pain, misery, penury and crime, 
happiness, plenty and innocence, with all their 
attendant causes and blessings which lay shut in 
within those senseless wall, hushed and soothed 
into forgetful slumber by the still small voice of 
night, could scarcely have failed to affect the 
beholders with a deep sense of awe and solem- 
nity. 

But although the warning had gone forth from 
bells innumerable, that another day had rolled off 
into the vast abyss of departed time, yet the light 
streaming from the windows of a stately mansion 
in Chesnut street, told that all had not yielded to 
the summons of night, which bids the weary to 
repose. Before this house some loiterers yet 
lingered, and with shoulders leaned against 
lamp-posts and tree-boxes, seemed to be drinking 
in the sounds that flowed harmoniously out from 
under the half lifted sash. The incessant hurry- ; 
ing of servants up and down the marble steps, 
the sweet strains of music, the occasional glimpse, 
which the observer caught through the parted 
curtains, of light, airy figures, whirling by in the 
evolutions of the mazy dance, with now and then 
the appearance of some lovely head at the win- 
dow, casting a momentary glance upward to the 
quiet sky, and then vanishing again, proclaimed 
the interior to be tl® scene of gaiety and joy. 
The night was, in truth, the anniversary of the 
birth of the eldest daughter of the opulent pro- 
prietor, and as she on that evening completed 
her seventeeth year, the occasion was one of no 
common festivity. 

The whole available fashion of the city, that 
could be gathered at this unfashionable season, 
was crowded intothe rooms. Fat ladies of forty, 





in rouge and pearl powder; rusty bachelors and 
gay blooming girls; portly papas and careful 
calculating mammas, together with a plentiful 
sprinkling of youthful, fashionable fortune-hun- 
ters,—for to her personal attractions Miss Elton 
added those of an heiress—all contributed to the 
making up of the motley crowd. Through this 
assemblage Marian Elton glided the ‘observed 
of all observers.” Full of an exceeding loveliness, 
and graceful as the bodiless Creation of a dream, 
she seemed the very soul of tenderness and 
feeling. Her large blue eyes shone with a be- 
witching splendor, and as she moved along, 
murmurs of admiration and flattery reached her 
ears from every side. Was she not happy? How 
could she be else than happy in such a situation? 
And yet to a careful observer there was some- 
thing in the manner in which from time to time 
she turned her eyes anxiously toward the door, 
that betrayed a feeling not at all suited to the 
occasion. 

On went the music and the dance; faster than 
ever flew the feet, keeping time to the merry 
strains; no pause, no rest in that whirlpool of 
delight; maidens who, but a few minutes before, 
were led to their seats, sinking with fatigue, are 
by some strange magic again at their posts, as 
fresh and vigorous as ever;—heavens! is it pos- 
sible that the votaries of pleasure will impose on 
themselves « labor, from which even the sons 
and daughters of toil would almost shrink? From 
this vortex of human bodies Marion gradually 
disengaged herself, and approaching one of the 
windows drew aside the heavy curtains. A hand 
was laid lightly on her’s as she did so. She 
started back with a slight cry,‘but the moonlight 
from without streaming in, discovered to her the 
features of a young man, which when she saw, 
her terror instantly disappeared, and after casting 
a slight glance behind her irresolutely, she seemed 
to gather courage, entered the enclosure, and the 
curtairis fell behind her. 

‘¢ How did you procure admittance?”’ was her 
first exclamation, as she disengaged herself from 
the young man’s ardent embrace. 

‘¢ Ask me not, dear Marian,”’ returned he, ‘all 
things are easy to those who love as I do. See, 
my adored! I have every thing ready. Here are 
the disguises,—the carriage waits below,—my 
friends—all is arranged; in a few moments, by 
your compliance, my scheme will be complete, 
and then—oh! rapture! you shall be mine for- 
ever! Lo!” continued he, as he slightly parted 


the curtains, so as to admit a glimpse of the 
room, ‘* nothing could have been more propitions. 
Every one is too busily engaged to take any notice 
Come, my love, a few steps and we are 


of us! 
safe.”’ 
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‘*Edward,” returned the girl, tremblingly, 
‘‘my heart shrinks back from this rash step! 
Only think ;—if my father should continue obdu- 
rate and refuse to listen to our supplications, what 
would become of us?” ~ , 

‘*Nonsense—I mean, my love, it is impossible. 
Hard-hearted fathers, my dear Marian, are now, 
believe me, confined entirely to romances and 
melo-dramas. To-morrow, be sure, will see it 
all set right; your father will receive back his 
children with joy; and we will all be so happy 
together.” . 

‘“Yet— yet—Edward—this concealment—this 
stealthy flight—” and a tear, as she spoke, 
trickled down her beautiful cheek, while she 
looked up pleadingly into his face. 

‘¢ Marion, my love,” urged he, ‘‘ this hesitation 
will ruin all! Come, let me throw this around 
you. We must not lose a moment more, or they 
will be seeking you.” And as he spoke, he 
wrapped her person in a large rich shawl, and 
then taking her arm in his, opened the curtain, 
and, slowly crossing the room, passed out at the 
door, descended the stairs, traversed the hall, and 
reached the carriage without being recognised by 
any one. 

“To Mr. *s,” said he, in a low voice to 
the driver, and the vehicle rolled rapidly down 
the street. : 

Shortly afterward the ball-room was a scene 
of most magnificent confusion. Marian was no 
where to be found. They searched the whole 
house from top to bottom, from garret to cellar; 
parlors, cupboards, closets and pantrys, but all 
in vain; some proposed one thing, some another, 
the poet of the party suggested an examination 
of all the ‘‘old oak chests,” with spring locks, 
that might be about the building. One thing 
only was certain—she was gone; so the company 
speedily followed her example, and was soon 
gone also. 

After all the guests had departed, the wreath of 
roses which she had worn through the evening 
was found in one of the windows, the flowers 
trodden and crushed under foot. Alas, was not 
that wreath an ominous emblem of the days to 
come? 





CHAPTER Il. 


‘Oh! cruel hearted fathers!” Shakspeare. 


THE morning after the events which we have 
related in the last chapter, -found Mr. Henry 
Elton in the dining-room, moody and melan- 
choly, the papers lying unopened before him, 
while he wasted every kind of surmises upon 
the unaccountable absence of his daughter. 
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‘* A letter, sir,’ said a servant, appearing at the | 
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door, and advancing with a nicely folded paper in 
his hand. 

Mr. Elton took the letter, and the servant dis- 
appeared. He broke the seal, opened and read: 

‘* Dear Father.” 

His hand dropped on his knee, and his whole 
frame shook as these words met his eyes. He 
felt that his daughter’s fate was contained in 
what followed, and it was some time ere he 
could summon resolution to continue the perusal 
of the note. At length he proceeded. 


‘* My dear father—my dear and honored father 
—for as such will I yet make bold to address you. 
I have ventured on this the first unadvised step 
that I have ever taken, from a feeling that it was 
the only way to secure the happiness of my after 
life. My reluctance to the union which you pro- 
posed and urged to me you cannot help knowing. 
I could not picture to myself a future, under the 
circumstances, that was not full of sorrow and 
discontent, and surely, dear father, it could not 
delight you to see her unhappy, who has endea- 
vored hitherto to obey you in all things. Dear - 
father, with your approbation my prospect of 
happiness is now clear and unclouded, and I am 
sure that when you know him better you will 
not withhold vour approval of my choice. We 
together throw ourselves on your generosity, and 
await with anxiety an answer, in order that our 
joy may be completed by the reception of your 
blessing. 

I am, dear father, 
Your affectionate child, 
MariaN Harerave.”’ 


It would have been curious to have watched 
the rapid change of Mr. Elton’s features as he 
scanned this epistle. The conflicting emotions 
that agitated his brow at the beginning, gave 
way as he proceeded, and when he had con- 
cluded, his pale, calm face, so cold and passion- 
less, utterly concealed whatever thoughts were 
passing through his mind. After a revery of 
some ten minutes duration he suddenly started 
up and violently rang the bell. A servant ap- 
peared. 

**Send your mistress here,” said he, and threw 
himself back into his seat. 

Mrs. Elton appeared, a tall, fine looking woman 
in the prime of life; she was his wife by a second 
marriage, and the step-mother of Marian. Mr. 
Elton handed her the note and then rang the bell 
again. 

‘*Go immediately to MigMarian’s chamber,” 
said he to the person who answered it, ‘‘and see 
everything belonging to her packed up in trunks 
directly. When vou are done inform me of it.” 
The servant disappeared. 

‘And now, Mrs. Elton, what think you of 
Marian’s behaviour?” continued he to the lady 
who had finished the note. 

“Tt is very strange, and totally unlike her 
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general conduct,” returned she. ‘I cannot 
think what could have impelled her to it.” 

“Think!” retorted he, a scornful, bitter smile 
quivering hislip. ‘‘Think! Why, is it not writ- 
ten there plainly enough? The union which I pro- 
posed to her would have been unfortunate—the 
happiness of her life depended on her choice, and 
—and—oh, very well—very well! Her choice 
is made, and I trust she will meet with nothing 
to disturb her dream of delight!” 

‘**But what will you do, sir? something must 
be done.” 

‘What will I do! did you not hear me order 
her wardrobe to be got ready. Oh, she shall have 
every rag that she owns.” 

‘* But, sir, consider; this Edward Hargrave is 
penniless; whatever may be his other qualifica- 
tion I am sure he has no means of supporting his 
wife. If you desert them your daughter cannot 
be otherwise than miserable, and os 

‘‘Never, in my hearing,” said he, breaking 
through ‘his assumed calmness—‘‘never pro- 
noufce that word daughter again. From this 
hour she is no child of mine. I disown her 
utterly and forever. Did she not desert me?— 





did she not fly from my house into the arms of a § 


heartless vagabond? And that too, oh, heaven! 
in the very hour when I was planning new 
schemes of pleasure, new sources of happiness, 
new delights and amusements, to render her life 
easy and full of joy. And think you I can now 
take her back to my arms after her so cruelly 
abandoning me? No, may God curse me if ever 
again, in life or death, she receive from me the 
smallest token that I am aware of her *existence 
on earth, not even if I saw her dying of hunger 
at my feet!’ and he flung himself back into his 
seat pale and trembling like a leaf, while his wife 
scarcely dared to lift her eyes from the ground. 

‘The trunks are ready, sir,” faltered the ser- 
vant, who had been standing unnoticed at the 
door. ‘ 

‘*Here, then: take them to the address which 
yon will find on this paper,” said he, tearing off 
a portion of the letter.\“‘ Yet stay,” he continued, 
‘* perhaps this will do better,”’ and he took a sheet 
paper and folding it carefully round the letter, 
wrote the direction on the back. 

“Take these trunks and this letter as it is 
directed. When they are there your business 
is done, return immediately—and not a word— 
mark me—not'a word to any one whom you may 
happen to see. Do this as you value your place 
and my favors. Go.” 

And so by thy rash step, poor Marian, art thou 
separated from thy father fgrever! Yet courage, 
courage! Hast thou not-him who is dearer to 
thee than all the world beside? 
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CHAPTER Ill. 


‘THE bleak winds of March 

Made her tremble and shiver; 
But not the dark arch 

O’er the black flowing river; 
Mad from life’s history, 
Glad to death’s mystery 

Swift to be hurled; 
Anywhere, anywhere, 

Out of the world.” 


Hood’s Bridge of Sighs. 





On a cold, stormy night in November, some 
three ntonths after the events which we have 
related, a solitary woman might have been seen 
sitting in the interior of a wretched frame house 
in Pine street near Broad, and by the light of a 
miserable candle endeavoring to note the pro- 
gress of time on the dial of an old and shattered 
time-piece. The dress of the woman accorded 
strangely with the apartment in which she was 

sitting. Hark, as she moves restlessly about how 
the rich silk rustles and flashes; how delicately 
that band clasps the wrist of that tiny, white, but 
$ attenuated hand! and lo! too, as she turns her 
’ features toward the light—have we never looked 
on that face before? is there not something in the 
9 





sweet beauty of that countenance now so faded 
and pale, that reminds us of happier days? Yes, 
$ yes! And yet, canit be? Alas! it is too truae— 
; Marian—lovely Marian, are all thy glad dreams 
of happiness ended in this at last? 

‘‘ Twenty minutes past twelve, and he has not 
2 yetcome! What, oh, what could have kept him? 

Yet how could he come through all this storm. 
And perhaps—perhaps he has gone at last to my 
father’s. Would he forgive him? Oh, surely he 
cannot always remain obdurate. If he should— 
now that all is gone—-what—what would become 
of us?” and bursting into a flood of tears, she 
sank back into the chair from which she had 
risen during her soliloquy, and sobbed as if her 
heart would break. Suddenly a heavy step re- 
sounded on the threshol@and a hand raised the 
latch of the door. It had been bolréd inside, 
; and with an eager hand Marian now ‘andid the 
? fastening and opened the door. * Dear Edward,” 
just escaped her lips; but she instantly checked 
herself on perceiving that it was a stranger, and 
demanded his business. The man, who was 
wrapped in a huge overcoat, stepped inside *of 
the door, and taking from a breast-packet a sealed 
letter, handed it to her, then turning omhis heel 
disappeared in the darkness. Marian ghut the 
door and approached the candle. With bling 
hand, and pale, quivering. lip she exal ned the 
exterior of the letter; the direction was in her 
husband’s hand-writing. She broke the seal— 
the letter read thus:— 
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‘Dear Marian—It has at last come tg this. 
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Sheer and sad necessity compels me to a step, 
which, although I believe it to be the only one that 
can restore you to the affection of your parents, 
will yet come near breaking my own heart. 
need not tell you, for you know but too well, 
through what trials and privations we have 
passed, in the vain expectation of one day re- 
gaining your father’s favor. I need not tell you, 
how, step by step, we have descended from our 
home of elegance, until that wretched hovel is 
the only shelter left us. It is now but too plain, 
that while I am by, I am but as the cloud that 
intercepts the sunlight which should cheer your 
path through life; but you can never know with 
what a breaking heart I proceed to open to you 
the way back to happiness. I had proposed to 
myself the task of telling you this in person, but 
ever when I would have done it, my courage 
failed me, and now I am obliged to have recourse 
to the chilling medium of a letter. Dear Marian, 
think no more of me; cheerless and ynobserved, 
I go forth a wanderer on the world alone, until 
death shall put a period to my exile. You will 
now return to your paternal roof, and oh! may 
you never know one moment more of such sorrow 
as you have seen with me. Marian, farewell! 
You will never see me more, but wherever I may 
be, or whatever vicissitudes of fortune may befal 
me, I will never forget to pray for you (if the 
_prayers of such as me may be heard,) with an 
ardor that will cease but with life. Again, fare- 
well—farewell, forever! 
Epwarp Harcrave.” 

Poor Marian! What tongue can tell the 
maddening emotions which racked thy whirling 
brain, as, word by word, this epistle fell like 
drops of fire upon thy soul! How like an end- 
less night came down the shadows of despair, as 
clasping thy white hands, thy pale lips murmured, 
‘** Lost, lost to me, forever!” 

The rain fell in torrents, and the wind swept 
with a moaning sound along the silent and 
deserted streets, and through that rain and wind, 
crazed and heedlegs, went that lonely and heart 

, broken woman. A blaze of light flashing out 
brightly across her,,path, and the enlivening 
strains of music at ‘length partially woke her 

* from ‘her stupor. She looked up and found her- 
self before her father’s house. Scarcely knowing 
Why she? ascended the stairs, and soon stood 
in the presence of a gay and glittering company. 
Mr. Elton—probably in order to show that such 

+ a trifle as the loss of a daughter was not a thing 

* Jo grieve him long—had found it necessary again 
to giv¢. an evening party. What a strange con- 
traspywas that scene to her, compared with the 


éne Which she had witnessed in the same room {’ 


th months ago! But for the aching 
- heart, eS ted form, all might have seemed 
‘to he® buf’ as a horrid dream; alas! it was a 


‘ dream’ from which she could not awake. Her 
appearance at once attracted the attention of the 
guests, and finally of her father himself. He 
had noticed the commotion of the company and 

Vou. VIII.—11 
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advanced to investigate the cause. On the im- 
pulse of the momént she was about to cast her- 
self at his feet. He turned his eye upon her as 
if he knew her not—then addressing one who 
was standing by, said coldly, ‘‘What does the 
woman want?” 

It was enough. That look, that tone, like the 
icy hand of death, sent the blood curdling back 
upon Marian’s heart, and without a word, she 
turned and with weak and tottering steps disap- 
peared. All hope was gone. Her father had 
spurned her. Whither now should she go? 

Again in the street—again under that pelting 
rain and that cold, unpitying heaven. For a 
square or two she wandered on, facing the storm 
that came more harshly from the east, and then 
her strength failing her, she sank down exhausted 
She had lain but a 
few moments when a torch flashed upon her and 
a rough hand shook her rudely by the shoulder. 

With an effort she struggled to her feet and 
stood up before the person who had disturbed her. 
It was a watchman, and when he lifted his light 
and beheld her face so sunken and colorless, 
even his heart seemed to be touched, for there 
was something kind in the tone in which he 
enquired her destination. She muttered some 
indistinct words im reply, and glided away. What 
could she say, or whither should she go? 

Ay! whither. For a short time her step was 
as tottering as before, but then her whole manner 
suddenly changed, her tread became firm and 
buoyant, her eye lighted up with a wild, unna- 
taral fire, and as if incited by some firm and 
settled purpose, she pressed quickly on. 

The red, stormy waters of the Delaware rushed 
sullenly along with a heavy moaning sound, and 
the cold foam was curling up over the wharves 
as she reached the brink of the river. For a 
single moment she stood gazing on the raging 
water; and in that moment through a rent in the 
clouds looked down the gale and silent moon; 
but even while the sickly ray of light trembled 
on the wave, a sullen .plunge, heard above the 
voices of the storm, left the wharf vacant; and 
then another cloud veiled again the orb of light, 
and all was dark! 

The newspaper of the following day éOntained 
this paragraph. 


«« Founp Drownep.—The body of a young and 
respectably dressed female was yesterday morning 
seen floating on the Delaware, opposite Dock 
street wharf. It was observed and brought to the 
shore by some boatmen. Shortly afterward the 
coroner held an inquest on it: verdict of the jury 
—found drowned—cause unknown. The body 
has not yet been identified, nor can any conjec- 
ture be formed as to what could have been the 
cause of thig’sad tragedy.” 
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In the papers of the succeeding morning was 
another paragraph: it ran thus:— 

‘The body of the female which was found in 
the Delaware yesterday, has been recognized as 
being that of the daughter of one of our most in- 
finential merchants; in consideration of the feel- 
ings of those concerned we spare all names and 
particulars.” 

And thus the world. notices a history which 
broke human hearts in its progress. 


LOVE AND HOPE. 
BY J. M. WILLIS GEIST. 


My heart is sad with changing fears— 

My eyes are dim with bitter tears; 

But when I turn in fancy free 

And cast a thought, dear one, on thee, 
I still have hope! 


With bitter gall my cup was fill’d, 
Life’s crimson cup was rudely chill’d— 
False friends brought grief to thy pure heart, 
And bade us here forever part 

And crush this hope! 


Oh! wild despair—thou bitter foe— 
Why dost thou bring this bitter throe? 
Why did’st thou light on two fond hearts 
And crush with thy unerring darts 

Their only hope? 


Oh! Jealousy—thou thing unknown! 
Why could’st thou not away have flown? 
Nor dared to lisp thy subtle tongue, 
To have forever from us wrung 

That dear fond hope? 


—But, dearest, why should we despond? 
There is a holier, dearer bond 
Than ever heartless friends can feel, 
That binds us firm, for woe or weal, 

In love and hope! 


Then let us joy, dear girl, for true 
As Heaven, I'll ever prove to you; 
And though we’re scoffed and scorned the while, 
I'll live in glory ’neath thy smile, 
And feast on hope! 


Let prayers, from depth of heart unknown, 
Ascend, and meet mine at that throne 
Where rules that power of Heavenly love— 
That lights the soul to Christ above, 

And bids it hope! 
Cheer up! nor let that grief abide, 
Within thy heart to swell the tide 
Of fearful sorrow ;—blessed with love 
Our life shall wane—till high above 

All earthly hope! 


Dear one! I bid a short farewell 

With feelings such as none can tell ; 

I fondly hope ’tis not the last— 

If so—then cherished be the past, 
We’ll die in hope! 


THE LADIES’ 











THE CONTRAST. 
BY ‘Pp, E. F.”? AUTHOR OF A ‘‘ MARRIAGE OF CON- 
VENIENCE,”’ ‘‘4 DECAYED FAMILY,” &c. &c. 


CHAPTER I. 

‘* You are not dancing, are you, Herbert?” said 
George Willing to his cousin. 

‘*No,”’ replied the other, “‘I am merely looking 
on to-night.” 

‘* And so gravely too,” returned Willing smiling, 
‘*that one would think you were choosing a wife 
from among the belles before you. And perhaps 
you couid not do better,” he continued carelessly, 
‘for I don’t know when I have been to a party 
where there was more beanty.” 

‘*No man in his senses would choose a wife in 
such a scene as this,” replied Herbert. 

‘‘And why not?” asked Willing in the same 
careless tone. ‘I think there are few places 
where a pretty girl appears to more advantage.” 

“If that were all, there’s beauty and grace 
enough I grant you,” replied Herbert. *‘ But 
what kind of wives are these fashionable girls 
going to make, think you?” 

* Just as good as any others,” replied Willing. 
‘*Why should they not?” 

‘For a man of fortune who wants a doll to 
grace the head of his establishment, such a girl 


as that may do,” continued Herbert, following . 


with his eyes one of the most distinguished of the 
beauties mingling in the dance; ‘*but for poor 
young lawyers, Willing, like you and I, these city 
belles are not the wives.” 

‘“*T don’t know how you rate your pretensions, 
Herbert,” said Willing laughing, ‘‘ but for myself, 
I require as much grace and beauty as any man 
of fortune in town.” 

‘* May be,”’ replied Herbert smiling, ‘‘ but you ‘ll 
not get it quite as easily for all that. There is the 
point, Willing. There is no heart among these 
girls. These fashionable daughters with scheming 
mothers, are only looking out for the best estab- 
lishments they can get, and what man of sense, I 
ask, would choose one of them. No, no, give me 
a girl who has been brought up far away from 
such scenes as these.’ 

‘From scheming mammas you and I are quite 
safe,”’ answered Willing laughing, ‘‘even if they 
were as numerous as you seem touthink. But 
where do you expect to find this rara avis of 
your’s, Herbert, this unsophisticated beauty, who 
is all for you and love, and the world well lost.” 

“In the country if anywhere,” replied Herbert 
earnestly. ; 

‘“*P@h!” said Willing, ‘‘ women are the same 
all the world over, depend on it, Herbert. There 
are. mercenary girls in the country as there are 
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romantic ones in the city. For my part, I Gould 
prefer one brought up and accustomed to the tone 
and opinions and feelings of those amid whom 
her lot was cast. Women of the world are not 
necessarily worldly women. A girl who has had 
a few seasons of gaiety knows what it is worth, 
and what is more, what it is mot worth; and I 
think the chances are they make better wives 
for having quenched the love of pleasure in the 
amusements of a few winters, than those to whom 
it comes with all the charm of freshness and 
novelty. It often seems that what we do not 
have at the right season, we can never get enough 
of afterward. Let young girls be gay while they 
are young, and I am not afraid but they will 
make domestic wives enough,” and saying this 
he quitted Herbert to join a dark eyed girl whom 
he had followed with his eyes during the waltz, 
but who, as she withdrew from the dance, hap- 
pened to glance with a smile to where the friends 
were standing. That look and that smile were 
enough; Willing was at her side in a moment, 
and notwithstanding that he was a poor young 
lawyer and shea fashionable beauty and decided 
belle, he was soon earnestly talking, and she 
looking up with as much interest and animation 
as if he had been a millionaire. 

‘‘Fool!” said Herbert to himself, ‘‘she is only 
flirting with him.” .And gazing round him, he 
held a very sage discourse with himself on the 
heartlessness and folly of the world about him. 
How it came that he was so severe upon a class 
in which his birth and connections placed him, 
was rather surprising, but he had passed the 
winter at B——, a small town in the interior, 
on business of his profession, and this visit had 
given color to some of his views. 

At home, though moving in the best class, 
there was nothing about him either as to fortune 
or talents, to render him marked above hundreds 
of others that throng our ball rooms. But at 
B—— the case was quite different. In the first 
place, as is usual in villages, gentlemen were 
scarce; secondly, the air and manner that every 
young man must acquire who moves in a larger 
society, rendered him very distinguished among 
the belles of so small a place as B——; and 
moreover, he bore a name which even they 
knew belonged to one of the gay and fashionable 
cliques of the city. And it is wonderful how 
much these advantages loom up in the country 
and. at a distance. These simple, unsophisti- 
cated beings are often amazingly taken with 
the idea of the fashionable gaiety of the town. 
Besides though Herbert’s fortune was go small 
as to be thought.nothing in the city, it ded 
very respectably 80 far from the metropolis. So 
that altogether Herbert was quite a god-send to 
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the belles of B——. He was flattered and flirted 
with in a manner quite new to him, and he was 
charmed. This was what he called ‘‘ heart,” and 
the beauty that received his attentions with the 
most evident pleasure, in the new circle in which 
he found himself, was to him the most ‘ unso- 
phisticated” girl he had ever met. In short, his 
vanity was taken by surprise, and he never passed 
a more agreeable winter. His business finished, 
he returned home to find himself among those 
who did not remember that he had been away; 
to fall back in his proper place as only one of a 
crowd of others—and thus proceeded his sudden 
perception of the heartlessness of the class to 
which he belonged. He remembered with re- 
gret the little circle where his presence had been 
greeted with such pleasure and animation, and his 
thonghts lingered particularly over the cheerful 
parlor and gay tea-table of a certain Mrs. Walker; 
and when they came to the bright eyes of Mary 
Walker, which grew so brilliant at his approach, - 
he ceased to hear or think of anything else. Now 
these Walkers did not happen to be one of the 
half dozen families that hold themselves, and are 
generally held in superior respect by the rest of 
the circle in which they are placed; and in fact 
it had occasioned no small indignation dmong 
those families who looked upon themselves as 
best entitled to monopolize a fashionable ‘man 
from the city, that Herbert should devote so 
much of his time to these Walkers. To him, 
however, the grades and distinctions of a little 
set like that, seemed as futile as do those of our 
larger societies to Europeans. And the idea of 
Mrs. Walker’s being called a ‘‘match-making,” 
scheming mother, would have amused him if any 
body. had suggested it. He saw no “ matehes” 
round him, and no opportunity for scheming. 
Therefore the making parties for boating and 
riding, and then returning to a gay tea-table 
and cordial reception, never alarmed him. And 
yet no city mother ever knew better what she 
was abont than Mrs. Walker, and Mary’s brains 
teemed with visions of gaiety and fashion. Nor 
was this ‘‘ warm-hearted, unsophisticated girl’’ 
without her dreams of ambition, and her petty 
spites and jealousies. To be Mrs. Henry Her- 
bert, cousin to all the Willings and Howards, and 
knowing and visiting most of the fashionables of 
the gayest city in the Union; to move in a clique 
in which Sophy Jones, grandly as her family 
thought she had married, could not get; to carry 
off the man. that Sue Belmont and Harriet Martin 
and all the girls she knew would give their eyes 
for; in short to make the greatest match that had 
been made in the village, time out of mind, was 
‘a triumph and happiness only too great to come to 


pass. 
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And probably it never would, had not Herbert, 
after a few weeks in the city, where he missed the 
flattery and sensation he had created in B—— 
just enough to make it doubly welcome to him, 
been obliged to return upon other matters relative 
to business, as he did very soon to the great de- 
light of Mary Walker and her mother. 

The boating parties and the country rides were 
renewed with great spirit, and this time with suc- 
cess. Herbert was engaged before he well knew 
what he was about. Mary was radiant with hap- 
piness, and never man was made so much of as 
Herbert was by all her family. 

The engagement excited quite a sensation 
in B——, and the “luck of those Walkers” fur- 
nished talk for the mothers and daughters of their 
acquaintance for months. Talk of it, however, as 
they would, the thing was nevertheless so. Mary 
had ‘got him,” and there was no disputing the 
fact. . 
Herbert’s friends received the news with some 
surprise and some disappointment. But Herbert 
Wrote in raptures as to the beauty of his bride; 
and at any rate he had a right to please himself. 
If he had chosen a penniless country beauty it 
‘was his own affair; so they had nothing to say on 
the subject but to trust that she was all Herbert 
thought her, and make up their minds to receive 
her as kindly as possible. He soon after arrived 
to make the arrangements necessary for his mar- 
tiage, which was to take place early in the autumn. 

He met Willing soon after his return, who stop- 
ped to congratulate him, which he did with a 
warmth and cordiality that almost partook of a 
personal interest in the matter, which soon ex- 
plained itself by his saying, 

“And now I must call upon you for your con- 
gratulations, Harry—I too am abont to become a 
Benedict.” 

“You!” exclaimed Herbert. ‘This is news! 
My dear fellow I give you joy,” and he shook 
his friend’s hand till he thought he would have 
shaken it.off. ‘ But who is the lady? You have 
not told me that yet.” 

**Miss Aspinwall,” replied Willing smiling. 

“Miss Aspinwall!—Laura Aspinwall?” in- 
quired Herbert with an expression of surprise, 
* of surprise so great that it almost amounted to 
displeasure. 

“Yes,” said George langhing—“‘you seem 
astonished, and yet I think you might have had 
some suspicion of it too.” 

‘Of your admiration there could be no doubt, 
I saw that plain enough. Your attentions were 
too open and devoted to be mistaken, and I own 
I thought you very imprudent, for to tell you 
the truth, George, I believed she was only flirting 
with you. I had not the smallest idea of her ever 








marrying you. And you are actually engaged,” 
he repeated again almost incredulously. 

“Thank you—yes, actually engaged,” said 
George laughing. ‘But I do not wonder you 
are surprised, Harry. She is a noble creature, 
and with her wit and beauty, I own I am rather 
astonished myself at her having me. It is a 
delightful fact, nevertheless,” he continued gaily, 
“she must see something more in me than you 
and I see, Harry.” 

‘You mistake me, George—it is not that,” 
said Harry earnestly—‘*you are the equal of 
any woman, I care not who she is, in personal 
qualifications. You have talents, manners and 
appearance os 

‘Thank you,” said George, laughing heartily. 
‘You are really making the amende honorable.” 

‘*No, I don’t mean that,” said Herbert, linking 
liis arm in his friend’s as they walked on, ‘‘for I 
am just as much surprised at the result as ever. 
I saw Miss Aspinwall so surrounded by admirers, 
and some among them men of fortune too, that 
faith, I thought your chancé a small one, and I 
must say, considering all things, I think you are 
a brave man, George, to undertake it. A beauty 
and a belle, admired and courted, accustomed to 
all the elegancies and luxuries of wealth in het 
father’s house. And yet bringing you no fortune 
—you have assumed a heavy responsibility in 
answering for her happiness as the wife of a hard 
working lawyer, George.”’ 

‘*T know it,” answered Willing with emotion, 
‘tand so help me heaven, it is a trust I will do 
my utmost faithfully to discharge. Mine is no 
ordinary attachment, Harry—in fact she is not a 
woman to inspire a common affection—and if the 
devotion of a life can make her happy she shall 
be so.” 

“She is certainly beautiful, and altogether very 
distinguished looking, George—I am not surprised 
at your enthusiasm. But I don’t know why, she 
always gave me the idea of a proud woman— 
pardon me, but there is an expression in her 
look-up that gave me that impression.” 

‘She is,” said Willing. ‘And it is on the 
depth of that pride and the elevation of character 
that peculiarly belong to her, that I base my trust 
for the future. She is too truly proud to dwell in 
externals; to place her happiness on house and fur- 
niture, and the ordinary tinsel of life that subdues 
most women. Were it not for that, I should in- 
deed dread the change from the homé she has 
been accustomed to, to that which my scanty 
means will permit-me to offer her. Such as my 
abilities are, they shall be strained to’their utter- 
most that she may miss, as little as possible, the 
comforts she has been surrounded#by from her 
cradle. For, after all, say what you: will,” he 
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added with a sudden revulsion of feeling, ‘‘it is 
a severe test, Harry, to put a woman’s affection 
to, to ask her to give up all for your love alone.” 

‘* That is the first word of common sense you 
have spoken yet,” thought Herbert, and his mind 
travelled back to Mary and the simple country 
style in which. she had been brought up, and he 
felt better satisfied with his own prospects than 
he had been since the commencement of the con- 
versation. 

From matrimonial they proceeded to discuss 
business prospects; and becoming much interested 
in the conversation, they proposed to adjourn to a 
restaurant to dine, and there discuss their affairs 
at leisure. The result was that. agreeing as they 
both did, in the necessity as married men of their 
buckling to their profession in earnest, and coming 
to the conclusion that in the united family connec- 
tions of the two, there was business enough almost 
to support an office, they ended by agreeing to join 
forces and enter into partnership. 


CHAPTER il. 


Tue wedding was over, and Mr. and Mrs. 
Herbert arrived in town. His family called at 
once upon the bride, and were received by her 
with a self-possession and familiarity that some- 
what surprised them. They expected to find in 
Herbert’s country beauty a timid, gentle, young 
creature, who would need their kindness to re- 
assure and support her. Never were they more 
mistaken, and it is a mistake very common with 
city bred persons, that of supposing that country 
girls must, as a matter of course, be diffident and 
bashful. Never having been accustomed to that 
atmosphere of criticism which prevails almost 
equally with the natural air in a city, rendering 
those innately most self-relying to a degree modest 
and doubtful, and having only associated with a 
small circle, the members of which are all upon 
the most intimate terms, they naturally acquire a 
fearlessness of manner and familiarity of tone that 
strikes unpleasantly upon the ear of those who are 
accustomed to more retenu and timidity, in the 
young at least. 

Mrs. Herbert evidently supposed she was now 
a person of consequence, and there was even a 
tinge of patronage in her manner that did not 
render it prepossessing. Instead of waiting to 
receive countenance and welcome from her hus- 
band’s family, it was she who was dispensing it 
in the most. gracious style, even to old Mr. and 
Mrs. Herbert—moreover she was the bride all 
over. The white hat and veil, the gay light silk, 
the tout ensemble, there was no mistaking. And 
her whole conversation*was pervaded with the 
sense.of the dignity of her-new position. ‘‘Asa 
bride I got this or that,” ‘being a bride I suppose 
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I must do so and so,”” and ‘my bridal hat,’’ and 
‘my bridal dress,’’ &c. &c.—and she talked on 
with such perfect ease and unconsciousness of the 
unpleasant impression she was creating, as would 
really have amused any uninterested spectator of 
the scene. Herbert was rather nervous, but he 
looked at her as if he thought her very handsome. 
After inviting her to spend the next day with them, 
the Herberts bid their new sister good morning. 

‘* Well, Susan—what do you think of Harry’s 
wife?” was the eager question of one of his sisters 
who had been prevented by indisposition from 
making the visit with the rest of the family. ‘Is 
she as handsome as Harry thinks?”’ 

‘*She is handsome,’’ replied Miss Herbert. But 
there was something in her tone and manner that 
did not satisfy her sister, for she said quickly, 

‘You don’t like her, Sue—I see it. Now just 
tell me all abont it.”’ 

Miss Herbert hesitated a moment, and then said, 

“One should not judge in one visit.” 

‘*Oh! I know all that,” interrupted Ellen, a little 
impatiently, ‘‘ but just tell me how she struck you 
this morning. Dreadfully embarrassed and ner- 
vous, of course.” 

‘*Not a bit of it,’ replied Miss Herbert. ‘She 
was as familiar with us as if she had known us all 
her life. If you will have the truth, only don’t 
say I said it, she strnck me as—forward: She 
insisted on mamma’s taking the corner seat on 
the sofa, and was most pressing and urgent on 
papa to take the arm-chair, and was afraid I was 
too near the fire, and in short I thought she never 
would have done with doing the honors. She 
meant, I presume, to be cordial and affectionate, 
particularly to mamma—but it was down right 
patronising.” 

‘‘Oh—oh,” said Ellen, uttering something be- 
tween an ejaculation and a sigh. ‘‘But you say 
she is pretty.” 

‘‘Yes—very—decidedly—pretty features and 
beautiful complexion—rather fat, and too much 
color, but still handsome—if it were not——”’ 

‘¢ For what—out with it, Sue, do.” 

‘For the same expressiop that pervades her 
whole air and bearing. Something that borders 
on vulgar—I can’t describe what it is, but you 
will see for yourself to-mdrrow. She is to dine 
here.”’ 

‘She was badly dressed, of course,”’ pursued 
Ellen. _ ‘‘ For besides not having had the oppor- 
tunity, the family have not the means of providing 
her with much of a trousseau, I presume.” 

‘‘Yes—no,”. replied Miss Herbert—‘‘ that is to 
say, it was expensive, but in bad’ taste. In fact, 
to be expensive is bad taste for the bride of a poor 
young lawyer. Mamma was quite shocked by it. 
I could not but smile as I looked at her and thought 
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of the useful present mamma wished to send her. 
You and I did wisely in advising finery, for the 
other would, I imagine, have been looked on as a 
deadly insult. Her taste is fine and gay, which 
I am sorry to see. She wears bracelets in the 
morning, and a good deal of cheap jewelry, 
which is, you know, so vulgar.” 

“That will soon correct itself,” replied Ellen. 
‘* We can teach her to dress and all that.” 

‘¢T doubt whether we can teach her anything,” 
replied Miss Herbert. ‘*To be sure, one should 
not judge in one morning, but as you want my 
‘first impressions,’ they are that she is a lady 
who is very well satisfied with herself, and who 
will not like interference. Perhaps I may be 
altogether mistaken in all this, I hope I am. I 
am afraid, poor thing, she will be disappointed 
too, for she seems to expect a great deal of gaiety. 
‘ As a bride,’ she said, ‘she supposed she would 
have to go out a great deal,’ and ‘being a bride | 
she could not refuse invitations.’ ” 

‘* Then she is quite full of being a bride.” 

*‘Oh! every other word.” 

** Poor girl,” said Ellen smiling, ‘she does not } 
know of how very little consequence a poor young 
man’s bride is in the city. I am sorry that there 
seem any symptoms of extravagance about her, 
for that would really be a serious fault in Henry’s 
wife. Upon the whole, from your account, T 
should fear that though handsome, she does not ; 
bear the stamp of a lady, Sue.” 

** Exactly,” replied Miss Herbert, and the con- 
versation dropped. 

The expensiveness of dress that struck her hus- 
band’s family so unfavorably, did injustice to Mrs. 
Herbert, as it arose not from extravagance, but 
from bad taste and ignorance. 
out for her marriage, her great object had been to 
be dressed up to the new station, which she 
was so soon to occupy. The sum allowed her 
by her father being small, it was chiefly expended 
in the few showy articles which had offended her 
new relations. But Mary was in fact economical. 
She prided herself on making every dollar she 
spent tell, and the result was what she called 
an “effective” but scanty wardrobe. 

She was a good deal surprised and very much 
disappointed, and not a little vexed to find that 
her husband’s family did not intend giving her a 
ball. In fact the idea nevér entered their heads. 
She was received kindly and cordially; but to 
féte, caress, or in short, make what women call 
a ‘* fuss” with her, never occurred to them. The 
Willings and Howards called, and some of them 
asked her to tea, but as none of them happened 
to be giving parties at the time, she had no 
opportunity of wearing the bridal veil and orange 
flowers, in which she had expected to create such 
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a sensation. She soon became impatient to be 
at house-keeping, supposing that then everybody 
would, of course, call upon her and treat her with 
the distinction she imagined her due. In fact, if 
she had only kept quiet, she would in the course 
of time have become acquainted with all her 
husband’s friends. But there was nothing about 
her to induce society to make a rush to form her 
acquaintance. And unfortunately she was want- 
ing in that quiet repose so necessary to the dignity 
and good manners of a person situated like herself. 
So nothing would do bnt Herbert must, take a 
house, to which he consented, being very weary 
himself of living at lodgings. 

‘* Willing tells me there is a house next door to 
his to rent,” said her husband. ‘Suppose we go 
up and look at it.” 

‘*Oh! that is a mean, shabby little row,” replied 
his wife quickly—* one of those houses would not 
suit us.” 

‘* Why not?” asked Herbert—‘ Mrs. Willing 
says they are very convenient, and if they are 
large enough for them, I am sure they would be 
80 for us.” 

‘Tt may do very well for Mrs. Willing,” re- 
plied Mary, ‘‘to go to house-keeping in that way; 
everybody knows who she is, but—”’ she checked 
herself, heartily repenting that she had already 
admitted that Mrs. Willing had a personal conse- 
quence which would bear her through what she, 
Mary Walker, would not undertake, particularly 
as she saw it struck her husband unpleasantly— 
she added, therefore, hastily, “‘ we require a three 
story house. I must have a spare room for my 
mother and sisters when they come to town.” 
This ‘‘ spare room” was a great spoke in Mary’s 
wheel, but the fact was, she could not bear the 
appearance of so small a house; and, moreover, it 
would have mortified her to death to write home 
that they had taken a two story honse; and she 
would not for the world that Sue Belmont and 
Harriet Martin heard that she, Mrs. Henry Her- 
bert, whom they supposed at the head of fash- 
jonable society, who had made such a “match,” 
was living in a two ‘story house’”’—* tell it not 
in B——.” Herbert could not refuse to provide 
a reception for those members of his family who : 
might occasionally visit them, and so a larger 
house at a considerably higher rent was taken 
than he had originally anticipated. 

“T do not wish you to go beyond your means, 
Harry,” she said to her husband, ‘only tell me 
what you can afford, and depend upon it I will 


make the money go as {ar ssible.” 
And ghe did. She bet yards and she 
sewed milés#but no One saw her with a 


needle in her han d—<shap Would have rae as af 
she was “‘ used to it. Me hod ‘all her work was done 
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up stairs. Never was any one more indefatigable 
and industrious than she in furnishing her house. 
She put down carpets and ‘she put up curtains, 
and made everything woman’s fingers could make 
with her own hands, and when it was all done it 
was a—failure. A failure, because she had at- 
tempted more than she had the means to exe- 
eute. She could not think of dispensing with 
curtains, but as everything must come within a 
certain sum, they were scant and without a lining. 
None at all would have been better, as being free 
from pretension and certainly cheaper. The otto- 


mans, on a similar plan, looked very like chicken } 


coops, covered with the same gay material as the 
curtains. In short, the same cheap and showy 
style pervaded the whole. The money that would 
have furnished a small house prettily, and pro- 
vided comforts in abundance, served but to make 
a.larger one look scanty and fine. Mary, however, 
was charmed, and gave herself no little credit for 
producing so much ‘‘effect,” (her favorite word) 
with such small means. (TO BE CONCLUDED.) 


BACHELORS. 


BY MBS. THOMAS. 


So, Hal, “you'll be a bachelor—” 
Who never knows his mind, 

But grumbles, fumes and storms about, 
As bad as womankind! 

Has now a cold, and now the gout, 
And now is in a fret— 

Like children spoilt, your bachelors 
Are always in a pet. 


B. F. 


‘You'll have no wife to rule the roast, 
That plague of plagues you’re spared” — 

But sure as fate a hoyse-keeper, 
Cross-eyed and sandy haired! 

You boast, and seem to think, you'll do 
And say whate’er you please— 

Why, Hal, you’ll fear to speak, unless 
Your tyrant first agrees. 


And then your house, I pity you; 
A kennel for a home, 

Where free as air, in rooms and out, 
The cat and monkey roam. 

Where nothing’s ever in its place, 
Where tea and toast are cold, 

Where all the maids are slovens, too, 
And e’en the cook a scold! 


Oh! Hal, when dancers gaily trip, 
To music’s lively sound, 
You'll sit alone at home and sleep, 


"Like @¥mouw under ground. 
. Gen ilé you have the ¢hance, 
+) 6 (Oe eldgptdon" look aghast !— 
» “we “Your fate vif? Geglike.all our class, 


ia » To dagn your, hose at last. 
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DEATH OF SIMON GIRTY.* 


BY J. MILTON SANDERS. 


Ir was several years ago that a number of us 
formed a party, for the purpose of visiting the 
Indian reserve to shoot deer. With that eager- 
ness which marks the inexperienced hunter, I had 
spent the day pursuing game—which always saw 
me first—and as the last rays of the sun gilded 
the tree tops I reached the camp exhausted and 
hungry, without having shot anything larger than 
: a squirrel. I found the camp deserted, with the 
: exception of the old pioneer Sheddin, whose aged 





limbs had refused to obey his still active spirit, 
and consequently he had returned to camp, where 
he had been since the middle of the afternoon. 
After admiring the deer which he had shot I 
; threw off ‘my bullet pouch, and sitting down ate 
; some jerked venison. “The old pioneer threw 
} upan the fire some dry logs, which soon flung 
} among the trees a volume of light, and presented 
to the stragglers a sure beacon to guide them to 
; camp. Just as Sheddin had finished narrating 
¢ an incident of his early day, which had trans- 
pired near the spot where we were, we heard 
{ a shrill ery, followed by a succession of broken 
sounds, apparently caused by bringing the hand 
rapidly against the mouth. Sheddin sprang to 
his feet, and the spirit of other days appeared 
: aroused within him. 
; “I tell you that that sound never came from 
‘ the mouth of a white man!” he exclaimed. “I 
; am too old to be fooled.” 

‘Then perhaps some of the Wyandots are 
coming into camp?” I remarked. 

“Very likely. Wé are now on their hunting 
ground, and I should not be surprised if they 
were to visit us.’”? Shedding had scarcely said 
this when we heard voices in low conversation; 
then persons stumbling through the brush, and 
immediately two Indians appeared within the 
circle of light, and advanced toward us. We 
both arose: they came up and offered us their 
hands, which we grasped and shook heartily, 
welcoming them to our tent. With a politeness 
which an Indian never forgets, they drew out 
their pipes, filled them with tobacco and pre- 
sented them to us. In return we got out some 
provisions and a bottle of brandy; and while they 
ate their meal and sipped the spirits, we silently 
smoked their pipes. An Indian considers it 
the height of impoliteness to address one while 
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* Our eastern readers may require to be informed 
that Simon Girty was a celebrated white renegade, 
well known in the Indian wars attending the early 
settlement of Ohio. Numerous stories are told of his 
daring feats. 
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hungry, and knowing this, we sat in silence till 
they had partaken of a hearty meal, when one of 
our visitors turned around, and in good English 
said, 

‘Our white brethren have softened our hearts 
with kindness; you are welcome to all the game 
you can kill.” 

This was kind, for we were hunting upon 
their grounds without having asked them, which 
would have been a sufficient provocation with 
some tribes to commence a quarrel, which might 
have terminated in death, The Indians were 
both aged men, particularly one, whose white 
scalp-lock indicated that he had spent nearly a 
century in war and the chase. His eyes were 
bleared and almost sightless, and his limbs 
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was there. I saw him in the fight; his towering 
form swaying here and there, as the battle raged. 
Now he would discharge his rifle—now throw his 
tomahawk, and striking down his victim, tear the 
reeking scalp from his head, and then with the 
shrill war-yell, he would bound forward, and 
again with fury mingle in the crowd. I followed 
the white man with my tomahawk in my hand, 
I saw that he was brave, and that to step in his 
tracks would,lead to glory. Girty sprang forward. 
With the deep war-cry I followed, and the pale 
warrior recoiled before us. We cut our path 
through them—to the right and left they swayed, 
and made us a hollow path with dead white men 
strewn through it. ‘Follow me, Wasataba!’ cried 
Girty, and I rushed on. A bfg white captain op- 
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slightly trembled with the impotency of age. posed me. I hurled my tomahawk into his head, 
The other warrior appeared to be about fifty, ; dashed him upon the ground, and trod his body 
but was yet in the plenitude of his strength. ; under my feet. On we went. Nothing could 
His eyes were keen and full of fire, and his > resist us, for the Great Spirit of battle was in us, 
protruding muscles and well formed and stoutly { and we grew strong as we advanced; but now 
built figure, gave indication of. great prowess. ; we started back appaled! 





The old man appeared to be the principal per- 
sonage, from the deference which the other paid 
him. 

The brandy soon warmed up the Indians, and 
we became quite intimate. Sheddin, who loved 
a listener, repeated one of his spirited Indian 
fights. As he proceeded, the Indians became 
excited, and evidently felt for their red brethren, 
whom Sheddin had killed. The youngest of the 
Indians, that he might be even with us, described 
an exciting battle where he had killed a white 
man; but this I pass over, and shall occupy the 
rest of this paper with the death of Simon Girty. 

Conjecture had been busy for a number of years 
relative to this celebrated renegade. Some had 
affirmed that he died in Canada. He went to 
Canada but did not die there, as the Indian— 
who witnessed his dissolution—affirms: but let 
him tell his own tale, which I shall give as nearly 
as possible in the peculiar style of the old chief. 

‘It was at the battle of the Thames where 
Girty lost his life. The long knives fought like 
tigers, and swept down the Indians before them 
as the storm hurls the trees in autumn. The In- 
dian there was brave too, but the white man had 
the Great Spirit on his side, and what use is there 
in warring against it? The battle raged with fury 
—the white and the red man mingled in deadly 
fight, and many were the brave deeds committed 
that day. With the strength of the whirlwind the 
Indian mowed down the whites, but others with 
desperation filled their places, and in turn cut 
down the Indians. The strength of the Indian 
on that day had departed; his tomahawk flew 
wide of the mark, his rifle shot crooked, and his 
spirit shrunk within him as a woman’s. Girty 





3 ‘**On came a mass of horsemen—with the rush 
> of mighty torrents they came, their swords glitter- 
; ing and their horses goaded to madness. Every 

thing gave way before them, but we were so 
2? hemmed in that we could not retreat, and we 
turned and bared our bosoms to the rush. On 
they came! Numbers were knocked down and 
trodden under feet. Among the rest was Girty 
and myself. The mad horses stumbled over our 
; bodies, their iron bound feet crushed many to 
} death, but as they came, I drew up my body and 
rolled among the dead. They tramped on the 
corpses and this saved me. The mighty troop 
passed. I sprang up, and saw Girty lying at 
length, with the iron hoof of a horse crushed in 
his breast. He breathed still but was dying. I 
raised him up and his pale face gazed toward the 
troop. His brow blackened, and the features of 
the great war dance gathered upon his face. He 
clenched his teeth firmly, he shook his fist at the 
horsemen, and his voice gathered strength ere it 
died away forever. ‘Curse the white man!’ he 
said. ‘May the lightnings of God visit his dwel- 
ling with every refreshing storm! May its blight- 
ing heat wither his corpse, and strike dead at his 
feet his wives and children! May his cattle perish 
and rot at his door. May he rot, rot down by 
inches—may he linger for years and die a putrid 
mass, suffering as I would cause him, had I him 
in my power! Curse the whole white race! May 
plagues and contagion come among them, till like 
wild beasts they devour each other in frenzy and 
madness! Send among the accursed race the 
most loathsome, diseases! Turn. their pleasures 
into madness—the honey. of their lives into.the 
bitterest gall! Turn the son against the parent, 
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the parent against son! Ye bear the mark of 
Cain, each upon your brow, apd may every one 
strive to slay the other. Maya deep, an ever- 
lasting curse——.’ The ontstretched arm re- 
laxed—the voice gurgled in his throat, the firmly 
set teeth gnashed, the features blanched—the eye 
glazed, and Girty was a corpse!”’ 

The Indian ceased. In the excitement of the 
narration he had risen—his brawny arm was 
firmly outstretched—his scowling features were 
illuminated by the lurid rays of the fire—his legs, 
still muscular, were planted firmly before him, 
and his Sther arm as firmly drawn behind, as, if 
to strike down an enemy—the fire blazed up and 
clothed this strange, wild figure with its light, 
and I thought of Sully the painter. 





STANZAS. 
BY HARRIET 3. BOWLES. 


A voice of plaintive music fell 
Upon the summer ar, 

Faint as the broken murmur 
Of a spirit’s dying prayer ; 

It was the music of a heart 
O’er which the storm had passed, 

And left but one imperfect chord 
To answer to the blast. 

“ My strength is immortality!” 
The soul’s clear voice replied— 

*T was like an angel’s when it kneels 
A tempted one beside— 

“T watch the surges as they break, 
The tempest raging high, 

As some brave mariner whose home 
Gleams bright before the eye. 

“Ts if a bitter thing for thee, 
Worn heart! to bear away 

The idols thou hast cherished here, 
The sunbeams of the day! 

Or agony to hear the knell 
Of all thy bright hopes toll? 

List to the better voice within, 
The teachings of the soul.” 





WEEP NOT. y 
BY JANE SIMPSON. 
On! weep not that the friends ye loved, 
Mast change and pass away; 
And weep not that on beauty’s cheek 
The roses must decay. 
Oh! weep not that the gentle eyes, 
Which once with kindness shone, 
Can meet thy gaze with coldness now, 
And pass as though unknown. 
Though lovers fly, and friends decétve, 
Mourn not when these depart, 
But weep in bitterness to lose 
Thy gay and guileless heart. 
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ESTELLE LEFEVRE. 


BY MRS. ANN 8. STEPHENS. 
“Estrecie?” 
“Well.” 
“T have been thinking—” 
*‘Indeed!” 


“‘As I was up in the grape-vine there, half 
smethered by the green leaves, which would be 
constantly glancing between my eyes and your 
sweet face, Estelle—” 

‘‘Never mind my face, nor the grape-vines; 
you were thinking—well.” 

‘* As I threw the great heavy clusters on the 
grass at your feet, and looked down on your 
sweet, upturned face—that tiny foot peeping out 
so prettily from your blue skirt—that soft eye— 
those red lips” 

Here the speaker was interrupted by a soft. 
palm, which came with gentle emphasis in con- 
tact with his mouth; and the laughing eyes of 
Estelle Lefevre looked roguishly at her image 
reflected in his. 

‘‘ You are always talking of my eyes, my lips 
and such nonsense! Do stop kissing my hand so 
furiously, and if you really a have thought, ex- 
plain the phenomenon.” : 

‘Nay, nay, Estelle, do you expect a man to 
talk reason with this dainty hand foreing back his 
speech, and tempting his kisses?” said Eugene, 
as distinctly as he could speak through the fair 
fingers which held his lips in thraldom. 

‘A man, forsooth!” and Estelle’s langh rang 
through the overhanging vines like the carol of 
a happy bird; ‘‘and how long is it since Master 
Eugene Jourdain has claimed for himself the dig- 
nity of manhood?” 

An expression between a frown and a smile 
passed over the face of the youth. He drew 
Estelle’s hand from his mouth and prisoned it in 
his, while his disengaged arm stole round her 
waist. For the first time in her life her eyes fell 
beneath his gaze, and with instinctive delicacy 
she would have withdrawn from his arm, that' 
arm which she had hitherto sought with a free- 
dom as innocent and confiding, as that with which 
the fledgling seeks the wing of a mother bird; for 
she felt that the days of their childhood had indeed 
passed; that they were no longer to haunt the 
gteen woods for wild flowers, as in former days ; 
that she should never more sleep off her weari- 
ness on the soft moss, while he sat watching her 
slumbers, and frightening the insects from her 
fair brow, with the flowering branches which 
they had gathered together. The beautiful and 
trusting love, which from her infancy had found 
its getm in her heart, which had grown with her 
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growth and brightened with her intellect, now 
suddenly expanded into a deep and fervent affec- 
tion. As the rose-bud shoots forth and ripens 
under the genial influence of a summer sun, but 
which expands its petals and lavishes its odors 
only to the last ray which penetrates to its heart, 
so did the love of Estelle Lefevre ehange from 
childish confidence, to the timidity which ever 
attends the first consciousness of love in a pure 
bosom, as she trembled in the slight embrace and 
blushed beneath the gaze of hercompanion. For 
the universe she could not have placed her hand 
upon his lips and have looked into his eyes, as she 
had done a moment before; and yet, though she 
trembled and blushed, and almost shrunk from 
the bosom to which he drew her, the maiden was 
very happy. 

‘* Yes, Estelle, I am now twenty and you are 
eighteen; I have a home and a good, kind mother, 
but still my heart is unsatisfied; come, dear, with 
your sweet smiles and sweeter voice, come and 
live with me always. We have ever loved each 
other; why should we not marry?’’—and as he 
spoke the youth seated himself on the grass and 
drew her gently to his side. * 

Estelle’s answer was given in a low voice, so 
low that it scarcely reached the ear of the youth: 
yet he was satisfied with its import. They re- 
mained together, two very happy beings, talking 
of the past and laying plans for the future—that 
bright and promising future which lay so plea- 
santly before their young fancies, unmindful that 
the sun was going down, and that its arrowy and 
golden light was flickering over the green bosom 
of the vineyard, like a shower of powdered gems; 
and forgetful that the heavy clusters, which they 
should have gathered, still hung in festoons of 
dusky purple along the canopy of foliage, which 
rustled dreamily over their heads. A robin and 
his mate came chirping around the vine, whose 
spring shoots had sheltered their ‘‘ callow young,” 
and nestled together among the thick leaves. The 
grape gatherers came from a distant part of the 
vineyard,¢with their gay voices and shouts of 
merry langhter; and as they passed, each with 
an overflowing basket on his head, they smiled 
and cast significant glances on Eugene and the 
vintner’s daughter; not that it was anything re- 
markable to see the two sitting together under 
the same vine, but they had never been known 
to neglect their work before; and the earnest 
tenderness betrayed in the manner of the youth, 
with the moist eyes and the smile which broke 
in a swarm.of dimples around the red lips of 
the maiden, told, more plainly than words could 
speak, that the character of their intercourse had 
changed. 

‘* May I go in and speak to your parents now?” 
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said Eugene, as he opened the little wicket which 
led to Estelle’s e. 

‘“‘If—if—as you will, Eugene;—no—not just 
now; let me go in first;”’ and, with a palpitating 
heart, the maiden entered the cottage. 

‘* Ah, she is charming,” muttered the youth, as 
she disappeared among the thick shrubbery which 
luxuriated over her dwelling. ‘ Well, I will go 
home and get my supper, and then come back 
again. Estelle; ma belle! Ah, I am a happy 
fellow! How she does love me!” and with this 
very moderate soliloquy, for a Frenchman in 
love, Eugene went to his mother’s cottage, eat 
his supper with undiminished appetite, arrayed 
his handsome form in his best holiday suit, and 
sallied forth to ask the consent of Estelle’s parents 
to their union. 

. Meantime Estelle found the supper table ready 

laid, and her parents, in their usual seats, waiting 
for her. She took the vacant chair, and strove 
to appear unconcerned, and as if nothing on earth 
had happened. So drawing the bowl of milk, 
mantling with rich cream, before her, she took 
up a piece of bread, white and soft as a handful 
of snow-flakes, and began to’ break it into little 
dainty pieces, and scatter it over the surface of 
the milk. This accomplished, she helped herself 
to a luscious fig, from a plate that stood tempt- 
ingly before her, and laying it on the cloth, she 
began to dip up the milk with her spoon, and to 
pour it back into the bowl, with an industry quite 
edifying to behold. 

The old people kept up a duett with their 
spoons, unmindful of the taciturnity of their 
daughter. At length the old man’s lips had a 
moment’s respite, and he began scraping up the 
fruit skins and fragments of bread, into a little 
pyramid on the table-cloth before him. 

“« We have news for you, Estelle!” he said, as 
if suddenly recollecting himself. 

‘For me, papa?” and Estelle gave a start, 
which sent a spoonful of milk out upon the white 
cloth, and a blush crimsoned her face, which 
would smile in spite of her efforts to the con- 
trary. The old man was busily engaged in cap- 
ping his pyramid with the half of a fig-skin, so 
the accident and her blushes passed unnoticed. 

‘Yes, the post-boy brought us a letter from 
your cousin Louisa. The cholera is in Paris; so 
she has left her place, and is coming to spend a 
few weeks with you, my dear.” 

At that moment the wicket gate fell to with a 
slight noise. Estelle rose to her feet, blushing 
and trembling. 

‘*Oh, I am so glad, so—that is, I am very tired, 
and will go to bed if you please ;’”’ and she went 
round to her father, and bent her glowing cheek 
to receive his night kiss, embraced her mother, 
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and ran up stairs just in time to avoid Eugené 
Jourdain, who stood looking at her through the 
province-rose tree, which ali concealed the 
casement. 

An hour passed, and Estelle wandered around 
her little chamber, with the restlessness of a 
newly caged bird. Now she would softly open 
the door and listen to the voices which came up 
from below, while the blood was continually 
coursing up to her cheek, and flowing back again 
to her heart—that pure, warm heart, which beat 
and fluttered so tumultuously, under her black 
velvet bodice. Again she would push back the 
flowering vines which draped her casement, and 
look out upon the vineyard, which sloped down 
the hill, in front of the cottage to the little hamlet 
nestled in the heart of her native valley. But 
neither the beautiful landscape spread out before 
her, the dense shadows and the uncertain moon- 
light, flickering among the heavy masses of foliage, 
nor the soft summer breeze, as it went rustling 
and sighing through the vineg, like a thousand 
light-winged spirits, which the night had called 
into motion, could quiet her restless anxiety. For 
the twentieth time she drew back the muslin cur- 
tain and looked’ out into the moonlight, when the 
outer door was opened, and the shadow of Eugene 
Jourdain fell across the greensward under her 
window. For a moment Estelle hesitated; then 
she threw open her door, ran noiselessly down 
the stairs, and overtook Eugene just as he was 
passing through the gate. Breathless and pale 
with anxiety—for her fancy had conjured up a 
thousand difficulties, while shut up in her little 
chamber—she laid her hand on his arm and said, 

‘* Eugene, tell me—have they consented?” 

‘¢ Ah, ma belle! it is all settled; we shall be 
married in a few weeks; nay, now I think of it, 
our wedding day shall be on the vintners’ festi- 
val; will this please you, Estelle?” 

Estelle murmured her assent, and, suffering 
her betrothed to press a kiss on her forehead, 
which shone like Parian marble as it was raised 
to his face, with the dark curls flowing back from 
her temples, and the moonlight pouring full upon 
her—she broke from his arms and ran toward the 
house; then suddenly returning, she exclaimed— 

‘‘Oh, Eugene, I had forgotten; my cousin is 
coming from Paris; she shall be my bridesmaid ; 
she is very pretty—you will love her, I am cer- 
tain! Good night.” And kissing her hand, the 
happy girl darted into the house. 

Poor Eatelle! She little dreamed that her 
words were prophecy. 

Eugene and Estelle were sitting together one 
day, when the héavy diligence, which passed 
through the village once a week, came lumbering 
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up the hill, and stopped before the cottage. A 
trunk and several packages were placed on the 
greensward, and then a graceful female form, 
in a gay travelling pelisse, and a hat profusely 
decorated with knots of riband, came lightly 
down the steps 

“It is—I am almost certain that it is my 
cousin!” exclaimed Estelle, springing up and 
running out to receive her guest. The warm- 
hearted embrace and the cordial welcome were 
given, and then the cousins came toward the 
house, with their arms interlaced, chatting and 
laughing as merrily as if they had parted but yes- 
i terday. Eugene’s attention was naturally fixed 
on the stranger as she advanced. Her extraordi- 
nary beauty—for she possessed that rare com- 
plexion, in a French woman, a perfect blonde— 
together with her graceful carriage and gay dress, 
excited his admiration somewhat more than might 
have been agrecable to his lady-love, had she read 
his heart; but hearts were the Jast things that 
Estelle dreamed of studying. She was satisfied 
with loving and being beloved. The possibility 
of a change in her happiness never entered her 
a mind. She,was fascinated with her 

cousin’s beauty, and it pleased her when she 
saw, by Eugene’s eyes, that he shared her admi- 
ration. 

“Did I not say that she was charming?”— 
whispered the happy girl, as she passed Eugene 
to conduct her cousin to the little chamber which 
they were to occupy together. 

‘*What name did you give that handsome 
young man?” inquired Louisa, as she flung her 
gay bonnet carelessly upon Estelle’s neat little 
bed. 

‘He is a neighbor—a—his mother lives in the 
cottage yonder, half way down the hill.” 

Louisa fixed her large blue eyes on the blushing 
face of her cousin, and an arch smile broke over 
her mouth. ‘Ah, I understand—a lover—ma 
: fot, what magnificent eyes he has!—TIs it a settled 
affair, my sweet cousin?” 

3 ‘We are to be married as soon as the grapes 
; are all gathered,” replied Estelle modestly. 

‘*That will be charming!—TI shall be brides- 
maid, shall I not? Ah, you are putting away 
my dresses—thank. you—there, take this heavy 
pelisse, and fling me that robe de chambre; you 
are very good ; what superb eyes the young man 
has!” 

Estelle felt an uneasy sensation about the 
heart; but whether it was occasioned by the off- 
handed manner with which her cousin required 
the little services which she would thuch rather 
have offered, or by the praises lavished on En- 
gene’s eyes, she did not stop to inquire. She 
busied herself in unpacking the trunk, while her 
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visitor flung the dressing-gown over her shoulders, 
and seating herself before the little mirror, went 
on chatting and laughing as she twisted her golden 
hair round her fingers, and let it fall in long glossy 
ringlets over her damask cheek and white throat. 

Perhaps a more striking contrast, both of person 
and of mind, could not have been procured, than 
was exhibited in the two cousins, as they descended 
from Estelle’s sleeping chamber. Estelle, with her 
pure forehead and gentle eyes, her slight form set 
off by the black bodice laced over her delicate 
bust, and the crimson skirt, just short enough to 
betray the neat foot and slender ankle, was the 
beau ideal of a rustic beauty, untried in the world’s 
ways, and ignorant alike of sorrow and of evil. 
She appeared as she was, a gentle, kind-hearted, 
merry girl, full of youth and happiness. But her 
cousin—she who came forth with her sunny curls 
and blooming cheeks, whose snfile had something 
bewitching in its brightness, whose form: might 
have served as the model for a Cleopatra, so exa 
quisite was its proportions, so perfectly was each 
delicate limb rounded, who came from that hum- 
ble chamber rustling in silks, and glittering with 
second-hand ornaments—who, and what was she? 
A peasant girl, born in obscurity, where, but for 
chance, she might have passed her life. Old 
Lefevre had a brother, who died young and in 
poverty. Louisa was his daughter. A lady of 
fashion, whom caprice or ill health had brought 
to Lefevre’s native village for pure air—thé 
valley of which we have spoken, opened to the 
sea—was charmed with the child’s rare beauty, 
and in compassion for her destitute orphanage, 
transplanted her from the valley to her own proud 
home, in Paris. But satisfied with having rescued 
the child from want, she never dreamed of owing 
ita further duty. Louisa had strong passions, a 
quick intellect, and great powers of imitation. 
These qualities, with proper culture, might have 
made her a brilliant and a good woman; but fos- 
tered, or rather neglected, in the luxurious home 
of a Parisian belle, suffered to pick up scraps of 
knowledge as she best could, unrestrained in her 
choice of books and without the least idea of 
self government, she soon lost that freshness and 
purity of heart, which had rendered her an object 
of love in her bumble home. At eighteen, Louisa 
was the waiting-maid and confident of her mis- 
tress. At twenty, she quarrelled with a favorite 
footman, and because he was not discharged at her 
request, left her benefactress in a fit of caprice, 
and returned to her early home, unsettled in her 
habits and vitiated in her principles; in short, a 
thorough @o§uette. Had Estelle sought forever 
for a serpent to breathe upon the paradise of her 
heart, she could not have found a more dangerous 
one than the cousin, whose arm lingered around 
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her waist, as they descended into the room where 
Eugene was still sitting. * 

It was on the evening of the third day after 
Louisa’s arrival. The old couple had retired. 
Estelle was sitting in a shaded part of the room, 
with her elbow on the table, and her head resting 
on her hand. Her eyes were turned toward Eu- 
gene, and téars trembled in them. Poor girl; 
she had been toiling all day in the vineyard, with 
no one to lift the heavy basket to her head, or to 
share her labors in any way. No wonder that her 
eyes were heavy, and that she moved languidly 
under her load of fruit, as she bore it to the wine- 
press. Eugene had been absent from her side all 
the day. She had heard his gay voice as it came 
up from the grove, where he was gathering 
flowers with Louisa. She had seen them saun- 
tering, arm in arm, along the brow of the nil, 
and now and then the soft notes of his flageo- 
fet, the tinkling music of her cousin’s guitar, 
would reach her frdém the cottage, where they 
were sitting together. At such times she would 
turn away from her companions and go off.alone, 
that they might not see the trembling of her lips, 
or the tears which would gather in her eyes. 
Poor thing; She was grieved to the heart’s core. 
And now, when she had come in, weary in frame 
and wretched in spirit, she was allowed to remain 
unnoticed and neglected, while her betrothed and 
her cousin trifled away the evening, unmindful 
of her presence. 

Louisa was sitting by the open casement; the 
moonbeams stole softly through the province-rose 
tree, to her beautiful face, and her golden curls 
shone out in the light, or were lost in the shadow, 
as the night-breeze swayed the green branches to 
and fro with its fairy pinions. Her neck was un- 
covered, save by the broad blue riband attached 
to the guitar in her lap, and her white fingers 
carelessly trifled with the strings. 

“And so you would not like to live in Paris, 
after all that I have told you of its pleasures he 
shé'said, raising her eyes to Eugene, who stodd 
leaning against the casement, gazing intently on 
her face. 

‘‘T have scarcely thonght of anything else, Put 
of Paris and of yourself, since the first day of your 
arrival,” replied Eugene abstractedly. ; 

Estelle heard the reply; she pressed ,her lips 
firmly together to force back the gro hich 
throbbed at her heart, and glided from the apart- 
ment. Her departure aroused Eugéne to a con- 
sciousness of her existence; he sighed deeply and 
moved to another part of the room. Louisa too 
heard the sob of stifled agony, which, spite of her 
efforts, had broken from the young girl’s lips. 
She leaned back into the shadow, to conceal the 
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smile which trembled around her mouth, and, as } form of suffering. 


she struck up a light air on he 
“so my little cousin is jealou 
folly!” 

These words, light as they were, conveyed 
all that she felt. What mattered it to her—the 


jtar, murmured, 
mon diew, what 


was withering the happiness of one who had 


loved her; that she was bringing wretchedness } 


and desolation to the pure, young’ heart of a 
fellow" being? It is strange that women—those 
who pass for gentle-hearted and kmd women— 
who would not harm the wing of an insect, nor 
witness the struggles of a dying bird—will wring 
the heart and trample on the affections of each 


other, with a recklessness of consequences, which ; 


would appal even themselves, could they under- 
stand their own acts, Could they but feel the 


litleness of that vanity which urges them on to ' 
aimless” conquest, they would desist from their ' 
unholy pursuits, sickened @nd shuddering with ° 


self-disgust. But it is to be regretted, that the 


power of inflicting evil is often granted to those : 


who are incapable of reflection; who carelessly 
originate a cause, without dreaming of the effect, 


or without the wish, and sometimes without the : 
power, of understanding the connection between , 


the two when presented before them—presented 


* ‘ ° P ° 5 
before them, as it sometimes is, written out with - 


the finger of death upon the marble forehead of a 


victim, appealing to their consciences, as it some- - 


times does, from the haunts of infancy, or from 
the cells of a mad-honse. Coquettes, could you 


see yourselves as others see you-not as crea- | 


tures of beauty, endowed with powers of pleas- 
ing, which you only &eercise for youramusement 
—but as barbarians dnd murderers—nay, worse, 
for they content themselves with the agonies of 
the body, they exult only in the writhings of phy- 
sical torture—but you fix upon the godlike portion 
of the being that which is most sensitive and most 
capable of suffering—your instrument of torture 
js‘ clenched upon the affections, where the good 
and the pure are the most vulnerable—you ad- 
minister death by degrees, drain the heart by its 
most subtle and sensitive channels, and smile as 
you see the life ebbing away—your poison is dis- 
tilled into tho soul, and is not the less fatal be- 
Cause it operates upon the more ethereal part of 
our i re—could you see your deeds as others 


see them, fou would abhor the arts you now 
practice. ad not, in@xtenuation, that infamy, 
madness and‘death seldom follow your machina- 


tions; that the heart of a sister woman does not 
always break when you have wantonly torn away 
its support. If the disappointment which you in- 
flict, does not bring on this appalling train of 
consequences, it will shape itself to some other 
Vou. VIII.—12 
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Perhaps the victim may 


$ 
; become better, more humble and self-devoting; 
; She may turn to the consolations of benevolence, 


’ scattering bounty and lavishing good on her fellow 
beings, While her heart is secretly bleeding. Or 


the seeds of ambition may spring up in the mind, 
coquette and the profligate of heart—that she : 


laid ‘barren by your wiles. The heart, which but 
; for you might have blossomed in its own home, 
and have shed its sweetness over a domestic circle, 
may be driven into the arena of the world, to forget 
its anguish in excitement, and like the beacon- 
light, which consumes as it illuminates, its core 
may be turning to ashes, as it scatters forth its 
; dying brilliancy to the world. In no form and 
; under no circumstances, can it be harmless to 
trifle with the feelings of a fellow creature, and no 
‘ high-minded, good woman was ever guilty of it. 
Poor Estelle; we have left her too long in her 
solitude. But why should we dwell upon her 
; anguish? - Why should we record the tears which - 
were wrung from her heart, as the lively tones of 
: that guitar came up, like a mockery, to the little 
chamber where she had sought a refuge? Why 
should we register the heart-sickness which crept 
‘ over her, as minute after minute and hour after 
hour dragged by, and still the voice of her be- 
trothed came to her gars in its deep and passion- 
ate enunciation, mingled with the subdued tones 
of her cousin. Never hed there been such ten- 
derness in his accents when he addressed her. 
Poor thing! It was no wonder that she shrunk 
to the farther edge of the bed, when, long after 
midnight, the traitoress laid her cheek on the 
pillow beside her, and flung her white arm care- 
lessly over her form. She had been more than 
woman, had not her heart throbbed with indig- 
‘ nation beneath the soft pressure of that arm. It 
, did swell almost to bursting, and she lay in the 
slight embrace of her rival, shuddering and faint, 
; a8 ifthe coil of a serpent had been about her. 
; Poor,’ poor Estelle! thy destiny was upon thee, 
? the destiny that has withered many a heart as 


3 
; good and as pure as thine! 


The grapes were all gathered from the vine- 
yard, and the morrow was appointed for the 
vintners’ festival, and as Estelle’s wedding-day. 
Eugene, for the first time for many days, with- 
drew her from the family circle, and they walked 
forth in the star-light together. He did not speak 
of the morrow, but the gentle intonations of his 
voice, and the tender interest betrayed in his 
words, wrought soothingly upon Estelle’s feel- 
ings. The suspicions, which had preyed upon 
her happiness, were gradually dispersed, and her 
heart turned to his, softened and overflowing with 
contrition, for having doubted his love. She little 
dreamed that his gentleness and seeming affection 
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originated in sympathy and self-reproach, that—. 
But we will not anticipate. 

The morrow found Estelle happy and full of 
hope. She arose early and began to arrange her 
bridal chamber. The sun was scarcely up when 
everything was settled to her satisfaction. The 
toilet-table and its humble paraphernalia stood 
beneath the little mirror, as spotless as the being 
who had garnished it. The white window cur- 
tains were gathered up from the sashes, with 
knots of riband and bouquets of fresh flowers. 
In one corner stood the bed, airy and white as 
an unsunned snow-drif&t. Its profuse drapery of 
transparent muslin was festooned and garlanded 
with flowers, and looped back in a thousand 
graceful folds, so as to display the square, frilled 
pillows, the snowy counterpane, and the bridal 
dress laid carefully upon it. 

“A few more flowers to make a bouquet for the 
toilet, and a garland for the mirror, and then it 
will be beautiful!” exclaimed the bride, glancing 
round the room. ‘Ah, here is the rose which 
Eugene gave me. I will put it into my bosom 
for fear of accident; dear Eugene, I wonder if he 
is up yet. I will run down and get the flowers, 
and then all will be ready.” So tucking the 
corner of her apron under her belt, and throwing 
a little shawl over her shoulders, she ran out, ¢x- 
claiming to herself—‘ no matter if my hair is all 
over my shoulders, I shall have time to dress it 
when I come back; Eugene will not be here these 
three hours yet.” 

‘¢ How lovely everything looks this morning,” 
exclaimed the bride, as she opened the door and 
stood for a moment gazing upon the scenery 
before her—the green vineyard—the quiet valley, 
with the little hamlet half buried in its bosom— 
the opposite hill, covered with heavy summer 
foliage, and the calm sea, as it rippled up the 
mouth of the valley, each tiny wave crested with 
foam, and glittering like gold as it broke to the 
sunshine, and the whole landscape smiling be- 
neath its veil of misty dew. It was indeed 
lovely; but the morning was advancing, and 
Estelle had no time to indulge in her admiration. 
So she gathered up her dress that the dew might 
not wet it, and ran along the brow of the hill 
toward a green hollow, where the flowers, which 
she was in search of, grew in abundance. A 
grove of magnificent oaks stood in the mouth of 
the valley, just where the sea had worn for itself 
a little cove into the greensward. Some of the 
lesser trees grew almost out upon the beach; the 
grass was thick as moss around the huge trunks, 
and the monotonous ripple of the waves mingled 
harmoniously with the sound of rustling leaves. 
Altogether, it was a place of leafy and dream- 
like quiet. In this grove the villagers had been f 
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accustomed to hold their rural fétes; and here 
the old vintner his wife, with some half 
dozen of the village maidens, bad repaired at 
early dawn to arrange the rustic seats, and clear 
away the greensward for the dance which was to 
succeed the wedding. The hollow where Estelle 
was gathering flowers lay in the neighborhood of 
the grove. She had filled her apron and was about 
to return home, when she remembered that she 
had not seen her cousin since early dawn. 

‘I wonder what detains Louisa; I will run 
down to the grove and see; I hope that she is 
not angry because I was jealous of her and dear 
Eugene; how foolish it was in me!’’—thus, half 
speaking and half thinking, Estelle turned toward 
the grove. 

She found her parents and the little sister 
of Eugene, together with a group of maidens, 
standing under one of the largest trees, listening 
to a village youth, who was talking earnestly and 
with a great deal of gesticulation. More than 
once he pointed to a ship, lying far out to sea, as 
if that had some connection with his discourse. 
Estelle did not see her cousin among the group, 
and she remarked that every face wore an ex- 
pression of indignation or surprise, which, as she 
drew near, changed to a look of sympathy. At 
Estelle’s approach the villagers drew back, and 
the youth stopped speaking and gradually with- 
drew behind the trunk of the oak. Her father’s 
face was flushed and almost convulsad with 
anger; and she saw her mother sink to a seat, 
as if utterly incapable of supporting herself. A 
terrible foreboding came to the poor bride’s heart; 
a sense of suffocation was in her throat, and her 
limbs trembled so violently that she conld with 
difficulty move forward. She approached her 
parents. 

‘‘ Mother,” she said, and her sweet voice was 
almost sharp with excessive anxiety, ‘‘ mother, 
why is this? Where is Louisa? What is the 
matter, mother?” 

The distressed woman grasped her daughter’s 
fingers in one hand, and laying the other on her 
arm, looked into her face anxiously and tenderly, 
but did not speak. The old vintner ‘took her 
other hand and drew it up to his bosom; all 
traces of anger had left his face, and grief, such 
as wrings a strong heart to. tears; was stirring in 
every pale feature, as he bent over his daughter. 

‘*Estelle,” he said, and his. strong voice was 
broken with sobs, ‘‘youg#re our child, our own, 
ouly, darling child—nobody would ever love you 
as. we do, so don’t grieve, don’t weep—let the 
wretch go, he and his vile, wicked deluder. We 
did it—we, your mother and J—we bfought the 
serpent and laid it in the bosom of our own child 
—but we did not mean it. Look up, love, look 
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at me; don’t grow so pale; we will be very happy 
yet. I will give you the vineyard, the cottage, 


this; say, love, cannot you be happy with your 
poor old father and mother?” 

The old man broke off in an agony of terror, 
for the hand in his grew cold as marble, and he 
felt that she did not hear his words. She had 
comprehended the extent of her misery; she 
knew that her betrothed and her cousin had 
gone off together—that the ship then in sight 
was bearing them to Paris. The blood ebbed } 
from her lips, and left her face a deathly white. | 
Her heart grew colder and colder, and as she 
stood between her parents, still as death, with 
the flowers dropping, one by one, from her apron, 
her dark hair falling in heavy masses over her 
shoulders, and her eyes, keen and intensely 
bright, fixed on vacancy, she seemed as if 
turning into marble. There was a death-like 
stillness in the group. Eugene’s little sister 
stood apart, with tears standing in her young 
eyes, terrified and feeling as if she had done 
something to vex Estelle. One fair girl placed : 
her finger on her forehead, with a significant 
look at her neighbor, but this was all; minutes 
passed, and not one in that group uttered a 
syllable, or stirred a finger. 

At length the old man burst forth in an agony 
of grief. 

“Estelle, oh, my God!—Estelle, cannot you 
speak?—will not you speak to me?” 

A smile—a strange, cold smile—broke over 
Estelle’s white lips.. ‘‘Speak?—oh, yes, father 
—but let us go now—Enugene will be waiting.” ; 
Her voice was low and sweet as the morning air. 

That young girl was right; Estelle was mad. ° 
But madness in her took a gentle and lovely 
form; it was as if an angel had sealed her intel- 
lect with the signet of heaven. 
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TO MY SISTER. 


BY 8S. D. ANDERSON. 


Sister, I’ve tried all forms of tenderness, 
All Jinks that bind us with their magic power, 
All loves that here emparadise the hour, 
And give each thought the form of a caress 
From lov’d one’s lips—but none had power to bless 
My lonely spirit with suchgfull content 
As has thy Love, that like’ star o’erbent 
My ragged pathway till its faithfulness 
Grew deep into my soul, and I became— 
‘A watcher by that fountain of delight, 
(As fondly hail’d as e’er to Arab’s sight 
The eggling streamlet in his land of flame) 
That gave its fréshness to life’s arid track, 
And brought its earliest dreams of beauty back. 
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everything, only say that youswill bear up under { 


THE KNIGHT’S SWORD. 
TRANSLATED FROM THE GERMAN. 
BY H. R. BRADLEY. 


Tuere may still be seen in the market-place at 
Halberstadt, and exactly opposite to the Cathe- 
dral, the remains of a venerable church, which 
had been dedicated to ‘‘our Lady.” Of this 
splendid temple there is nought now to testify 
its former grandeur but four grand pillars which 
once decorated the front. All the rest has fallen 
under the heavy hand of time, and that once 
beauteous building is now but a mouldering heap 
of ruins. There clings, however, to these ruins, 
an ancient tradition, which deserves to be remem- 
bered when all trace of them is lost. 

Outside the walls, and not far from what was 
once the principal gate of this church, there hangs 
to a short, thick iron chain, a knight’s sword of a 
very aneient fashion; and this sword, even when 
the air is most still, is observed to be agitated with 
a slight, tremulous motion, that never ceases for 
a single moment. What can be the cause of this? 
Those who would resolve every difficulty upon 
mere philosophical principles, declare that there 
must be a magnet on both sides of the sword. 
This may be true, or it may not; but I adhere to 
the ancient tradition respecting it, which I am 
now about to give to the reader; and I do so, 
first, because I prefer an old tale to the most 
modern discovery in chemistry—and next, be- 
cause I find the tradition supported by a second 
fact, that on the ruined spot immediately below 
the sword, there is a round spot in the earth, 
about four feet in circumference, which is alto- 
gether bare of herbage; whilst beyond it, the earth 
is covered with a green and healthy verdure. 

And now for my tale. 

In times, long since gone by, there was on the 
brow of the mountain, close to Halberstadt, the 
castle of the proud, ambitious knight, Sir Hugh. 
He was a nobleman feared, if not respected, by all 
those who called themselves knights. He was 
haughty, irascible, and impatient; the terror of 
all his domestics, and a tyrant to his wife. This 
was an amiable and charming lady, who died at 
the very time that Leonora, his only child, was 
blooming into womanhood. 

Upon her death bed, the lady of Sir Hugh 
blessed her child with these words :— 

‘* May patience, gentleness, and charity adorn 
thee: and may religion prepare thee for Heaven, 
where I shall await theegmy only, my beloved 
daughter.” 

The lady expired in pronouncing these words, 
nd Leonora was still weeping at her bedside, 
when she was addressed by a youth named 
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Tenthéld, whom the Knight Hugh had reared 
and educated in Ins castle, because he was the 
only, and the unprotected son, of one of his 
ancient companions in arms. This youth, who 
was also kneeling at the bedside of his second 
mother, thus spoke to the maiden :— 

“Then above,” said he, as if under the in- 
fluence of inspiration, “‘then above shall we see 
her again, Leonora; but while here, let us never 
forget the glance of mutual affeétion which the 
dying saint cast upon us as she blessed us.” 

“May her blessing be our protection,” 
pered Leonora. 

‘‘Leonora,” said the youth, taking courage, 
‘through her gentle words, faith and courage 
are restored to us. Eternallove! May it‘always 
be ours, even though it is only in a future life that 
it can find a fitting reward.” 

‘* Ah!” cried Leonora, as her eyes beamed with 
affection upon the youth, ‘“‘by this corpse do I 
again kneel down, and swear to thee” — 

But she was interrupted by the rough voice of 
the Knight Hugh, who at that instant stepped 
into the chamber. He pushed the young couple 
away from each other. Both drew back from the 
impatient father; Tenthold, with almost a con- 
vulsive shudder, and Leonora with redoubled 
tears. 

But a few days elapsed, before the Knight Hugh 





whis- 


again lived in the midst of feasting and luxury. } 


The constant companions of his rude pleasures 
were the Knight Assen, and his son Ebenhord, a 
well grown, handsome looking youth—a great 
favorite with the Knight Hugh, as it was to him 
hte intended his daughter Leonora should be mar- 
ried. Hugh already looked upon him as his future 
son-in-law, the heir to his castle and domains, and 
in whose shield the arms of his race should be 


empaled. Leonora had excited in the youth the : 


strongest feelings of love, but she could not be 
inspired with a corresponding affection for him. 
Her heart was drawn toward Tenthold, with 
whom she had, in presence of heaven and its 
angels, entered into a covenant of everlasting 
love; and the protectress of that alliance, as well 
as the witness to it, were the spirit and the clay- 
cold form of the lady of the castle. 

One day, Tenthold, equipped as for a long jour- 
ney, appeared in the great hall of the castle, before 
the Knight Hugh, and his friends the knight of 
Assen, and his son, who were at the moment 
engaged in their usual revels. 

“Knight Hugh,” he said to the baron, ‘I 
come for the purpose of taking my leave of you 
—I come to thank you for the education you 
have given me, and the care you have taken of 
me—lI come to say, that I shall ever feel grateful 
to you for both, and that it shall be my constant 
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endeavor ever to repay you for them, by my 
3 devotion and my services,”’ 
i “Art thou mad»with wine?” asked the Knight 
; Hugh. . 
;  ‘*No—but it is my intention soon to revel, not 
; amid the noise of the wine cup, but amidst the 
3 tumult of arms!” 
’ Probably as a sword polisher, among the 
} ernsaders in the East,” sneeringly said the young 
; Ebenhord. 

‘‘No—but as a knight of equal rank with 

} thyself, shall I look upon thee, when next we 
$ meet,” exclaimed Tenthold, ‘thou wretched 
} eaitiff and fool.” 
And so saying, he cast him the glove which he 
: bore in his leathern jerkin. 
| “All were amazed at this unwonted boldness, 
3 
; 
} 
; 


> 


} and Tenthold was about to leave the hall un- 
questioned, when he was met at the door by 
Leonora. She was white as snow, pale, utterly 
cast down, and on her countenance were to be 

’ seen the deep traces of sorrow and despair. The 

; young man clasped her in his arms, and cried out 

} to the Knight Hugh: 

‘*This maiden do I demand of thee—this 
maiden shall I obtain from thee, either in this 

3 world, or hereafter, before the judge of all.” 

He pressed the parting kiss upon the cheek of 
the maiden, who had fainted. He laid her softly 
in an arm chair, and then proceeded on his way. 
» This is child’s play,” roared the Knight Hugh, 
{as he sprang from his seat. ‘The varlet shall 
repent this impertinence.” 

He rushed from the hall, but learned that 

Tenthold, accompanied by an attendant, had 

ridden in haste from the castle. 

Tenthold was a combatant in many tourna- 
ments on the Rhine, and in all his feats of arms 
as a knight, he proved the nobility of his descent. 
He then went to the East, where so much of 
Christian blood had been shed in the endeavor 
to recover possession of the holy sepulchre. He 
arrived in the East, when the first King of Jeru- 
salem, Godfrey, was there. By him was Tent- 
hold received as a son—by him was Tenthold 
rewarded as a brave champion, and by him was 
he attended with the care of a christian, when a 
severe wound confined him to his couch. The 
young knight fonght in most of the battles against 
the infidels, with great renown, and a knight’s 
sword, with the hol@cross was his reward. After 
a year, a truce was agreed upon between the hos- 
tile armies, and he returned to Europe. 

He sailed from Jaffa, and a prosperous voyage 
soon enabled him to travel through Germany. He 
appeared there as a gallant knight, in-splendid 
attire, and soon were his longing eyes gratified 
with a view of the loved towers of the castle of 
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Halberstadt. His first question on arriving at the 
village was for Leonora. 

“To-morrow, she will become the bride of the 
Count Ebenhord of Assen,” answered the host. 
“The sports in honor of the marriage feasts have 
begun to-day.” 

‘‘ Well,” remarked Tenthold, “I have made 


the holy John’s cross that I wear on the left side 
of my helmet, as a token of honor that I came 
from the East, where our arms are now at rest.” 

‘* And you now come——” 

‘*To ungird me of my sword in my father land, 
until there is need again for its use.” 

The bride, Leonora, who was solemnly and 


my vow to heaven that Leonora shall be mine; 
and as to this Ebenhord of Assen, who never yet 
has stood in knightly battle, I swear by my sword, 
that he never shall rob me of my bride.” 


richly adorned for the coming ceremony, at this 
moment passed near; leaning on the arm of her 
intended husbapd, the Knight Ebenhord of Assen. 
Instantly did the maiden recognize Tenthold by 





He called then to his pages, and desired that ; the scarf that he wore, and which she herself had 
they should take from the packages of his sumpter , worked in secret for him, and that she had in the 
mules, two of his suits—one was of «well carved ; sad times that were past, given to him as a pledge 
silver armor, that displayed in its manufacture ; of her love. She was nigh to fainting at the sight, 
all the costly skill of Italy. Tenthold put on ; but the bridegroom held her fast, and asked, 
him this suit, whilst his emblazoned helmet was $ “* What is the matter?” 
covered with expensive plumes. The host of the; “This is it,” said Tenthold, standing up; “this 
inn looked with amazement upon the exceedingly ; is it—she wants the bridegroom.” 
handsome knight, who was his guest. : 7 am he,” replied Ebenhord. 

Tenthold directed that the next suit, a velvet > ‘‘It is false,” answered Tenthold, ‘thou never | 
doublet, which was of the most magnificent de- ‘ could’st be truly beloved by Leonora.” 
scription, and decorated with the rare embroidery } At these words Tenthold drew back his vizor, 
of the East, a short mantle with gold embroidery, ’ and cast his gauntlet toward the bridegroom, and 
and a bonnet with a costly heron feather, with all ; then solemnly and slowly stepped forth from the 
other parts of a courtly dress, should be borne ; hall, when he saw that Ebenhord had accepted 
by one of his servants, and that he might, at an ‘ his challenge. Outside, his trusty page awaited 
appointed signal, be in an instant prepared with it. i him, and instantly availing himself of the laws 


The hour for the nuptial banquet had been 
announced by the solemn tolling of the bell, 
when Tenthold rose, and accompanied by his 
page, passed out toward the castle. Bachanalian 
clamor and shouts of joy burst forth to greet him 
as he advanced toward the hall, now glowing 
with a thousand torches. 

All made way for the stately knight, in silver 
armor, and as he stepped into the castle hall, the 
eyes of each were attracted toward him, for he 
was the only person there not in festive attire. 

Tenthold kept his vizor closed. 

‘¢Whoever you are,” said the lord of the castle, 
stepping toward him, ‘‘ you are welcome.” 

‘‘ Whoever I am, still my arms and my shield 
proclaim me to be a knight of noble birth. What 
I seek for here, are German hospitality and Ger- 
man honesty.” 

The Knight Hugh scanned the closed helmet 
and the shield of the stranger. He then invited 
him to taste of the feast, and the strange knight 
sat himself down beside him, and took from his 
hand the cup of welcome. 

The host hoped, by this opportunity, to see the 
face of the stranger, but the latter left his vizor 
drop so suddenly that the curiosity of Knight 
Hugh remained ungratified. 

‘‘Come you,” he then said, ‘‘far from hence, 
sir knight?” 

‘‘Far? that you may well see, if you recognize 

12% 


; of hospitality, which he knew his host dare not 
violate, he arrayed himself in his courtly suit and 
returned to the hall, where his kindly demeanor, 
his manly beauty, and his noble bearing, won for 
‘him the heart of every fair and gentle dame who 
$ looked upon him. 

Whilst Ebenhord sought to avoid him, the 

Knight Hugh stepped boldly toward him and 
} said :— 
“T am right glad to see you here; but when 
the time for your community as a guest is passed, 
I must beg of you to leave my castle, because I 
fear that your presence may lead to some further 
disturbance.” 

‘I ask you, Knight Hugh, but for one hour, 
and to that I have a right, according to knightly 
manners and ancient customs.” 

‘It is thine,” replied the bluff Knight Hugh. 

‘¢ Art thou still mine?” opportunely whispered 
Tenthold to the unlucky bride. 

‘ Forever, and forever,’’ replied Leonora as she 
hastened past him. 

Tenthold’s brief discourse had not escaped Eben- 
hord, who watched his enemy with a sharp eye. 

After this assurance from his Leonora, Tent- 
hold went forth from the castle, and still arrayed 
in his rich velvet robe, he proceeded, by the clear 
light of the moon, to the church of ‘our Lady.” 
He did ‘so, to beg for her protection, and to pray 
for her blessing upon him. 
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‘* Love, it is,” said he, ‘that urges me on, and 
what would live be without love?” 

He then knelt, and prayed with fervor and in 
silence; but he had been followed stealthily from 
the castle by the. young Ebenhord, who crept to- 
ward him, and as he was engaged in his devotion, 
plunged his sword into his heart. 

‘‘ Thon hast fulfilled my doom, Ebenhord,”’ he 
groaned forth: ‘It is the will of heaven; and 
now, with my last dying words, and in the name 
of all the celestial powers, I demand of thee my 
Leonora; thee, too, do I summon to follow me to 
judgment. Soon—soon shalt thou hasten after 
me.’’ ' 

The craven Ebenhord turned back to the castle, 
and entered the hall of feasting. His eye was wild 
and distracted. Murder and guilt had stamped 
deeply their brands upon his wrinkled forehead. 
The men, at first, laughed at him, on account of 
his prolonged absence, but the dames and maidens 
were affrighted when they looked upon him. 

‘Behold, my love,” he said to Leonora, ‘this 
is the heart’s blood of the miscreant who sought 
to tear us asunder, and who would prevent our 
marriage. This sword has transfixed him, and 
yet he presumed—aye! even in the agonies of 
death, to call upon thee at once to follow him. 
But think no more; it is now, and now only, my 
beloved, that I can call thee mine.” 

He would have embraced her, but she turned 
in horror from him. Her face tiirned ghastly 
pale: she shook in every limb. Even Evenhord 
stood aghast at the change which came over her. 

“I feel,” she faintly sighed—‘‘I feel that he 
has indeed gone to the tomb. Tenthold, beloved 
Tenthold, I follow thee; all ye angels protect me 
—pray for me.” 

As she spoke she raised her eyes to heaven, 
extended her arms, and then fell back insensible. 
They rushed to her, thinking she had fainted; but 
when they raised her, she was dead. 

Ebenhord would have frantically embraced the 
body of the bride, but the chaplain of the castle— 
the ancient and kindly tutor of Leonora—pushed 
him away, at the same time exclaiming :— 

‘* Away, sinner, away !—dare not to touch the 
body of a saint.” 

These words struck Ebenhord to the heart. 
He. hastened forth into the air. He sought out 
the body of his foe, and then groaning forth the 
two words, ‘‘ repentance reconciles,’’ he drew his 
sword, which was still reeking with the blood of 
Tenthold, and plunged it into his own heart. 

Upon the following morning, those who were 
going to the church, found the bodies of the two 
knights stiffened in their blood. 

The. choristers came, and at their head was 
a holy monk of the Rhine. He it was who alone 
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had the courage to draw the sword from the body 
of the miserable Ebenhord; and as he did so, he 
cried out to the affrighted multitude these words : 

“This shall be a warning sign to all sinners. 
This shall hang before the church of our lady; 
and the earl of Ebenhord shall suffer the punish- 
ment of the lost, so long as this unlucky sword 
shall move, and so long as the earth that he has 
blasted with the blood of a pious knight of Jeru- 
salem, shall refuse to bear a blade of grass.” 

The sword still trembles, and the earth beneath 
it is still devoid of verdure. 





TWILIGHT. 
BY HIRAM KELSEY. 


Sweet twilight hour! 
How solemnly along the wearied earth 
Thy shadows steal, spreading o’er mount and vale 
The mantle of repose; while the great pulse 
Of nature, from its noonday heat, is calmed 
Unto a gentle flow, and the vast world 
Lies down to balmy slumber! Holy eve! 
How sweet, and yet how melancholy are 
Thy teachings! and thy lessons, how sublime! 
And still clad with a beauty that doth glide 
Into the heart, a heavenly balm, that soothes 
The deep repinings of the lonely spirit. 
Sweet twilight hour! 
Calmly thy peace and quiet joy do smooth 
The ruffled feelings—and the holi 
That shadows forth the sanctity of heaven 
O’er such a scene, like to the goings-forth 
Of angels to bestow on the seared earth 
The blessings of a God-head’s love, so melts 
Into the very soul, that half the dross 
Passeth away of earth and holy thoughts 
And dreamy glimpses of immortal life 
Dawn on the mind. While our glad bosoms beat 
With chastened feelings, such as swell the breasts 
Of angels, when around the eternal throne, 
Kneeling in fairy bands they worship there, 
Blessed with the dazzlitiz view of matchless bliss. 
Sweet twilight hour! 
Often thy fading charms and soft repose 
Ope memory’s dearest cells; and there rush up 
A thousand glad remembrances—bright youth 
With hours of bliss, buoyed up by airy hopes 
And heavenly aspirations; which, alas! 
Have passed away, as from the evening skies. 
Their golden glories, or the rainbow’s tints 
Amid the storm—those days of morning bliss, 
When friendship, love, and smiling hopes had power 
To chase away the gloomy spells that whiles 
Came o’er me. And I love to live them o’er, 
To be once more what I have been,.and thus 
To hold commune, holy, and sweet, and pure, 
With spirits now departed. And when age 
Shall cast its twilight shades darkling around, 
Then, trained in hours like these, may I go down 
Into the tomb, strong in the faith that sees 
A glorious immortality beyond. 
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THE MAJOR’S STORY; 
OR, THE TREASON OF ARNOLD. 


BY WILLIAM GRANDIN. 


fortable little dwelling, half concealed by the 
forest of lilacs, honeysuckles and jessamines that 
surround it, is indeed one of the most perfect 
and delightful elysiams known since the days of 
Eden’s prosperity. 

I had accepted an invitation to visit, in com- 
pany with a young friend, the abode of the happy, ; 
the war-worn soldier. Our little excursion had } 
been arranged in the most proper and tasteful ; 
style, by and with the advice and consent of 3 


; 
Tue Major’s cottage! ah! that neat and com- | 
| 








satisfy others, let him not blacken the end of a 
quill! For does not experience teach us, that 
writers for the. most part, spend their time in the 
purchase of reproof and censure from envious 
contemporaries, or self-conceited posterity? And 
again, we cannot*but lament with Addison that 
there is as much difference in apprehending a 
thought clothed in the language of Cicero and 
that of a common author, as in seeing an object 
by the light of a taper, or by the light of the sun. 
However this may be, we but follow the example 
of greater ones who have preceded us, and should 
our prefatory remarks prove more ‘‘nice than 
wise,”’ thé censure of one just person shall be 
enough for our satisfaction. 

Degree after degree of mental prowess has 


— 


‘* Bella,” the pride of the old man’s age—the passed: stone after stone has crumbled and 
stay and comfort of his declining years. 3 wasted fram the pile of romance: stream after 

If I chose here to follow the example of the stream has been turned from the channel of 
prosy ones who have written in the past and } fiction—until to-day we cannot boast of a Don 
present generations, I should launch the barque } Quixotté, a Gulliver, or a Munchausen! The 


. of invention upon the broad ocean of the super- } times of Smollett, Fielding, Cervantes, Le Sage, — 


natural, for the edification and instruction of the } and all of romance have flown, never more “to 
rising world. But as my business is not so much } revisit the pale glimpses of the moon.” 
to say my will, as to relate like a faithful chroni- ; We are compelled at this day, perforce to read 
cler the doings of others, I shall, for the present, the homely productions of real life; the matter of 
leave any reflections of my own for a more con- { fact fictions of Irving, Bulwer, Cooper, and a host 
venient season, and proceed with the least pos- ‘ of other prosy, inelegant and steam-power writers. 
sible delay to recount, nearly in his own words, a { Oh, for that delightful season of ghosts, spirits, 
story of olden time, by my venerable and worthy ) hobgoblins, and the fairies that float in air! But 
friend Major : ‘ with many others we are unable by any means to 
Bat I must reflect! Who can get on in this { summon a spirit of earth or air, and, therefore, 





very wicked world without reflection? Is it not 
the life and soul, the very essence of our novels 
and our poems? One might cover reams of folio- 
post in simple reflections; or pass away the weary 
hours in the compilation of homilies, after the 
manner of the renowned Arghbishop of Grenada, ; 
of whose name and character very honorable men- 
tion is made in the life 6f a worthy Spanish cava- 
lier, Don Blas of Santiffatie. The truth is, that ' 
authors and writers of any and every caste should 

never receive censure for prefacing their pro- 

ductions with sensible remarks. They should } 
be allowed, without a murmur of complaint, to ; 
scatter through their pages the manna of their 
own romantic, fictitious, or real conceptions. } 
The writer, who never deviates, who never } 
hazards a new thought, or a new expression, 

though his friends may compliment him upon his , 
sagacity, though criticism lifts her feeble voice in : 





without such potent aid, we proceed toour business 

The Major’s cottage! After winding our way 
through evergreen pines and cedars, over rocks 
and moss-clad ground by the gently murmuring 
brook that pours its waters foaming in milky 
whiteness over its pebbly bottom—at length we 
arrived at the cottage. The Major received ug 
kindly, and took our proffered hands with the 
manly, confiding shake of the veteran soldier. In 
truth, when we found ourselves safely anchored 
by the jessamine porch, we felt as merry and as 
pleased with ourselves and the world, as ever felt 
a ‘*free-born American’? on ‘‘ Independence day.”’ 

‘‘IT am happy to receive you, and am always 
happy to receive visitors,’”’ said the Major, ‘not 
forgetting the ever memorable reception given to 
my Lord Cornwallis and General Burgoyne. But 
Bella, my lass—no seats for our visitors?’ 

The maiden, who was in truth a lovely one, 


his praise, will seldom arrive at any degree of } with her cheeks somewhat tinged with the ear- 
perfection. The way to acquire lasting esteem ’ nations of confusion, gently withdrew her white 
is not by the feswness of a writer’s faults, but the ; hand from ber father’s arm, retreated toward the 
greatness of his beauties, and the noblest works ? inner temple of the cottage, and soon caused the 
are generally replete with both. It has been ; aged and faithful negro to transfer certain oaken 
somewhere remarked, that if any one delight in chairs from the parlor to the shade of the porch. 


writing, let him go on; but in hope to please or 


During her absence the Major continued. 
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‘The girls of the present day are vastly dif- 
ferent from those of the Revolution; vastly dif- 
ferent! The girls of ’76 were very different from 
your girls! An instance: Returning to our camp 
after a somewhat severe and meagre foraging 
expedition, our party -had occasion to make a 
brief stop at a tolerable looking house with gable 
ends, and surmounted by a weather-cock. Our 
summons was answered by something bearing a 
marvelous similitude to womankind. Enveloped 
in a half score of linsey-wolsey garments, in true 
faderland fashion, she had more the appearance 
of a jolly porpoise rolling about the floor, than 
that of a civilized being. But beneath all this 
mountain of cloth—this formidable array of 
woolen fortifications sufficient to cover a well 


and blameless—stamped the name, the character 
and fortunes of Benedict Arnold with the inglo- 
rious name of traitor! His mind, embittered by 
disappointed hopes, and soured by humbled pride, 
sought vigilantly for some means to vent its hor- 
rible designs, by the total ruin of his country, and 
of liberty in the Western World. The name of 
| that man, which might have lived renowned in 
’ 





story, now casts a blight of deepest shame upon 
every page of his country’s history. 

‘* At the time of which I am now speaking; we 
had enrolled among onr troops, a tall, rawboned, 
slabsided, ingenious Yankee. Young as I was, and 
inexperienced in the great science of humanity, I 
saw, or imagined that this man was a keen one, 
‘cute’ as any of his tribe. My mind as easily 





appointed regiment of jolly sogers, there was a wrought upon as those blushing damsels of the 
heart; a true Dutch heart! None of your pert, { present day, conceived for this man a strong 
upstart, dashy, romantic, fashionable women was ; affection, that in after life ripened into love, last- 





here!—but as genuine a goed vroww, as we read 


of in the excellent history of the veracious Died- ; 


rich Knickerbocker. ‘I have not the most remote 
idea that she looked upon her parents as fools— 
but I rather imagine she feared, reverenced and 
loved them. Few, very few girls of that stamp 
now—eh, gentlemen?’”’ ' 

We ventured to assure the worthy Major (and 
we still hold to the same opinion) that there might 
be in our day, in certain classes of society, an 
ovcasional instance of modernized young ladies— 
but that as a general proposition the damsels of 
the present time were very much of the same 
disposition as their grandmothers, so far as obe- 
dience and veneration in behalf of parents might 
be brought into question. Then might the artist 


have had an opportunity to study nature’s love- ; 
liest hues—the modest, downcast eye, the blush- 3 
ing cheek—it was very evident that Bella did not ‘ 


apply her father's critique to herself. 

We were seated beneath the porch. The 
gentle breeze which wafted through the high- 
lands of the Hudson fanned the heated air, and 
everything in nature seemed pleased. And thus 
the Major : 

‘“While yet a lientenant in the Continental 
Army, and on duty in yonder dilapidated mass 
of ruins,* at that time a tolerably well condi- 
tioned and bravely garrisoned fortress, a some- 
thing occurred, the vivid remembrance of which 
must only be blotted out when my life’s blood 
ceases to flow! At that time it was commanded 
by a general whose devoted patriotism and well 
tried daring had never as yet been called in 
question by friend or foe; but whose after life, 
as black and guilty, as it ever had been brilliant 

*Fort Putnam. Stone has crumbled after stone, 


and nought remains to mark the place where rest the 
‘bravest of the brave,’ save the gray pile! 





ing as life. Bella, you remember the grey-haired 
man who guided your infant steps, and taught 
you the simple language of childhood? Yes, my 
young friends, this Snakee Gimeons—for such 
was his unheard-of cognomen—was a brave and 
a wise man; not wise after the manner, or in the 
learning of men, but possessed of a mind superior 
to the necessities of cultivation to render it pene- 
trating, logical, of service to himself and to others. 
‘¢ Although a lieutenant in the service, and in 
accordance with the requisitions of military eti- 
quette necessarily his superior, f hesitated not at 
all times to demean myself toward. him as a friend. 
I am willing to confess that whenever I was wise 
{ enough to listen to, and adopt his advice, I was 
} always the gainer thereby. And had I been the 
possessor of enough wisdom and moral courage 
to have followed his advice in ove instance—the 
; unfortunate, the Jamented Andre, would yet per- 
; haps have lived, and the man who most deserved 
; to die, would have ended his life on a gibbet. 
i 
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2 *¢*When H. B. M. sloop of war Vulture floated 
; on the bosom of the Hudson, for the purpose of 
; bearing to the fortresses of West Point, a nego- 
’ ciator with a traitor—Snakee Gimeons, a true 
Yankee, perceived and speculated on certain 
curious coincidences, that to him were somewhat 
bewildering. 

‘‘He had always been unaccountably preju- 
diced against General Arnold; and it was evi- 
dent to me that in the execution of any of his 
commands he was less active than at other times. 
Ow all occasions the casual observer might have 
noticed his dislike peering throngh his twinkling 
and snake-like eye, whenever it rested on the 
person of the traitor. He was silent, however, 
and secret in his own councils. Never had words 
betrayed to me, the slightest dislike of his com- 
mander.. Never did I know until too late, tha‘ 
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his awakened suspicions had always rested on the ; 
man whose dark deeds he had almost divined. 

‘ Which is the villain? Let me see his eye, 

That when I note another man like him 

I may avoid him!’ 

“We were standing together just at twilight of 
a fine autumn day, upon a parapet of the fort, 
when Gimeons, with more than his usual energy ; 
of manner, said, 

‘*¢T wonder what on airth all this hidin’ and 
seekin’ and parlarvousing means? I have a 
mind, lieutenant, to’ open my mind fully and 
freely to you about a matter which just at this 
present writin’, gives me much oneasiness !’ 

**¢ Ah! indeed? Well, Gimeons, pray what has 
come to pass ow, to disturb your usual unruffled } 
temperament?’ 

““*Come to pass? You may well say that, 
lieutenant—for it is raaly a monstrous nice pass 
we shall come to shortly, unless a miracle’ pre- 
vents it, or some one assumes a heavy respon- 
sibility. The spirit moves me, and I now warn 
you to assume that responsibility, and charge 
General Arnold with treason! Yes, lieutenant, 
in the name of liberty, I charge you!’ 

‘* My astonishment at such a charge may very 
well be imagined; but soon imagining that the 
worthy soldier might perchance be just at this 
moment in a jesting vein, I remarked in a jocular 
manner that it was impossible for me to appre- 
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ciate the force of the commands he had but that 
moment imposed, and, moreover, it was at pre- ; 
sent beyond the scope of my imagination to con- 
ceive in what way, or to what extent, the goddess 
of freedom could be in danger from a man who 
on so many occasions, and under such adverse ; 
circumstances had proved himself to be her most ; 
devoted worshipper and defender. 

‘*¢ Aye, aye, it may be agreeable to yon now 
and then to have your jest—but there is a time ; 
for all things, and let me tell you with my sarvice } 
(touching his head-covering) this is no time for 
foolery !’ 

‘¢¢Gimeons—what do you mean?’ 

‘*¢Mean? Why, if it please you, sir, I mean 
that I have not observed the events of the last 
week without profiting by what I.saw. I have 
not seen the secret interviews, the exchange of 
communications, the hurried steps and suspicious 
glances to no purpose. I have not heard, by acei- 
dent, the conversations of a traitor, for no other 
purpose than to keep a quiet and civil tongue in 
myhead! And finally, lieutenant, I trust I shall 
not assert without some effect, that Gen. Arnold, 
the brave soldier, and yet the sneaking knave, is 
a traitor to his country, and only awaits a coinci- 
dence of circumstances, to finish his deeds of 
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darkness!’ When Snakee had done speaking, I 
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looked into his face to discover the characteristics 
of the maniac. ’ 

“Are you mad?’ said I. 

*«««Mad! mad! Is it for this that I have opened 
my mind to you? Have I exposed my weakness, 
for this? Upon the faith and honor of a soldier, . 
united to the love and respect of a friend, I once 
more assure you that what I before have said, and 
now again repeat, General Arnold is a traitor! I 
leave you to adopt such measures as you may 
think necessary ‘and proper.’ 

‘* Having said this, he left the parapet, leaving 
me confounded; bewildered and yet amused. I 
looked after him, and as his inelegant figure dis- 
appeared hehind an angle of the wall, an invo- 
luntary ha! ha! escaped me; so lond that the 
casements of the fort, and the surrounding rocks 
echoing the sound, carried to the bosom of my 
devoted Gimeons a degree of grief and pain, that 
under no circumstances would I have inflicted 
willingly. * * * * * * 
eI found him, the iron-hearted Snakee, alone, 
with the hot tears coursing each other down his 
hardy countenance. I turned and left him; for 
my soul reproached me. His love, his devotion, 
his truth and confidence, all reproached me; and 
yet I had not the courage, the honor to accost 
him, for I yet believed he had lost his wits. From 
the very fountains of feeling I pitied the man, and 
would have relieved the friend, but I could not. 
In a day or two the news. arrived! Snakee had 
been vigilant, I had been negligent. The cage 
had been opened—the bird had flown! 

‘* With the intelligence of Andre’s capture came 
that of Arnold’s treason! My penitence was deep 
and abiding. I could scarcely forgive myself for 
the neglect of my humble friend’s advice, for my 
treatment of him, my unmanly behavior and un- 
worthy neglect of my country’s interest. 

‘The fatal consummation of the treason had 
been prevented, however, by the more than 
Roman firmness of the three. patriots who cap- 
tured the unfortunate Andre, and it remained 
for me to seek a reconciliation with my injured 
friend. I found him, and with tearful eye craved 
his forgiveness. Perhaps you may say it was un- 
manly. impotent, childish. Not so; for it is as 
much the duty of a soldier to acknowledge his 
wrong as to extend the courtesies of satisfaction. 

‘¢Gimeons did pardon my thoughtless, youthful 
indiseretion, and from that moment my soul loved 
him ‘even with a brother’s love:’ from that mo- 
ment I swore for him an eternal friendship; and 
yonder marble slab, reposing beneath the shadows 
of that old oak tree, daily serves to remind me of 
the brave soldier and the devoted friend. There 
his ashes rest. He died as he had lived a patriot 
and an honorable man.” 
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FASHIONS FOR OCTOBER. 


Our object is always to: publish the fashions a month 
in advance of the period when they may be required for 
use : thus affording our subscribers time to prepare their 
dresses before the season opens. The modes engraved 
are sent out to us from Paris, as those which will be 
most fashionable. 

Fic. 1.—Brwesmam’s Cosrume.—A superb affair 
of pink satin, in two jupes, edged with broad blonde 
and lace Corsage low, and rounded. A deep lace 
cape depends from the shoulders. The head-dress is, 
we think, particularly elegant. 


Fic. u.—A Bripat Costume.—A lace tunic worn ? 


over satin. The corsage low, open in front to show 
the chemisette, and adorned with a white rose. The 
hair is worn in curls, with @ wreath of white roses 
around the head. 

Fic. m.—Promenabe Dress of rich blue or purple 
velvet trimmed with white fur: the corsage high, with 
a neat collar. Sleeves long and tight. The bonnet is } 
of silk, simply trimmed with three folds of a similar 
material. 

Fie. 1v—Watxine Dress of silk, trimmed on the ° 
corsage and down the front, a la tunic, with narrow } 
bands of velvet. The corsage is high and rounded. 
The sleeves long, but rather loose, with a deep cuff at 
the wrist. The bonnet is of silk, with a Russian plume. 
For pleasant autumn weather this is a very appropriate ; 
costume, and will be worn extensively for the next six 
weeks or two months. 


Mousselaine de laines will be worn for promenade, 
dinner parties and small evening soirees; at larger 


evening parties barege will be more fashionable. 
Neither horizontal nor cross over stripes are the ton 
any longer among the “upper circles” of Paris. The 


fine mousselaine de laines, made wholly of wool, and : 
printed in seven or eight colors, will supplant silk to a , 


great extent : they are now made with all its brilliancy. 
Dresses of this material will be generally made, a Ja 
Maintenon, open in front, with long waists, and sleeves 
a la Greeque reaching half way from the elbow to the 
wrist. For evening parties, tarlatane dresses will be 
very fashionable, embroidered in two or three colors— 
such as white, embroidered with purple and yellow, 
&c. &c. As the cold weather approaches, out-of-door 
dresses will be made higher on the neck. 

Mantelets are still worn as very fashionable. Those 
made in silk generally have the ends of the front cut 
square and long; the cape, which is very large, is 
trimmed with three rows of a garniture, composed of 
an efilé-dentelle, 1 perfectly new invention, the head 
of the fringe representing a fancy lace, from the edge 
of which descends the fringe, the latter in no way 
adding to the thickness, or interfering in any way with 
the lace. As to the present form of mantelets, it seems 


to be the endeavor on the part of our modistes to aim 
at uniting the mantelets-écharpes (which are, properly 
speaking, less spacious than the actual mantelets,) with 
the pelerine of a smaller size, and the ends of which 
are fringed. For instance, what can be more graceful 
than the mantelet-écharpe, in white poult de soie, and 
encircled with an efilé-dentelle of the same color, the 


ends of the pelerine forming three folds, fixed and per- 
pendicular at the top of the waist. Those of embroi- 
dered muslin, of the Pompadour style, still appropriate 
for the early fall weather, enjoy as much success as 
ever; they are generally encircled with a falbalas 
festonné, or what is now more worn, a sort of large 

wave, shaded at the edge, and from which badines a 

pretty lace. Another pretty style of mantelet are those 

of black silk, short and rounded at the back, plaited 
round the shoulders, and upon the two sides of the front 
as far as the top of the waist, and trimmed all round 
$ with two rows of splendid broad black lace, surmounted 

with a fulling of black silk, fixed at regular distances 

; with small paétes of silk ribbon. 

CorrrurEs.—Those worn at the opera in Paris are 
mostly of.the turban form, and made of tarlatane, gauze, 
or lace. A very distinguished head-dress, now in great 
favor, is the coiffure cérés, formed of golden ears of 
2 corn, and a simple lappet of English lace; the coiffures 
Napolitaines are still much in favor, sends open at the 
; back, and formed of a point of lace rounded; this ele- 
} gant and fanciful head-dress is particularly adapted for 
3 ladies who possess a good head of hair The present 
3 style of head-dress is of the most simple description ; 
the small caps having little or no foundation, and the 
; lappets of English point lace being lightly thrown over 
the back, and retained by a petit naad, or a small 
3 cluster of natural flowers. Sometimes we see the 
; hair arranged simply in numberless Plaits, raised and 

attached with two splendid Neapolitan pins, or cogueg 

' of ribbon having the ends floating, and of divers shades 
‘ of the same color. The coiffure a la Grecque will be 
very fashionable this fall. 

Saws composed of China crépe, and entirely 
covered with an embroidery, are much in fashion; 
‘ some are made in white, whilst several very magni 
ficent ones are of a splendid ponceau, dark blue, or 
green. Several of the Parisian élegantés prefer the 
scarf shape of the tissu d’Orient. 

; Bonnets.—A slight change in the shape of hats is 
noticeable, as may be seen in No. 3. Great variety of 
trimming is allowed this fall. The wild red poppies, 

the blue corn flowers, the bl of the eglanti 

&c., will be much in request for the decorating of the 
pra and Tuscan straws, also honeysuckles, the sca- 
biosa, the scented hawthorn, wild cherry, and sprigs of 
the privet shrub. Italian straws are generally deco- 
rated with three heads or bunches of the tips of those 
feathers denominated panaches, or what is still more 
elegant, an ostrich plume, penchée upon the hat. This 
fashion of decorating hats with feathers will be the 
} most prevailing one the present autumn. 

We annex two styles for bonnets. One a capote of 
white silk; the edge of the brim trimmed with a.double 
riche of tulle, and the crown decorated on the left side 
with a pretty fancy flower, and on the right side with 
three fringed ends of white ribbon, put on so as just to 
touch the other; a m@ud and two long ends of pink 
shaded ribbon is placed at the back, and loops of the 
same in the interior. The other a capote of white 
Italian straw, the brim ornamented with two narrow 
pipings of straw-colored satin, and the crown decorated 
with a magnificent branch of flowers, having neuds of 
ribbon in the interior. 
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HOME DEPARTMENT. 
CAKES. 


In making cake, accuracy in proportioning the ingre- 
dlents is indispensable. It is equally indispensable for 
the success of the cake that it should be placed in a 
heated oven as soon as prepared. It is useless to 
attempt to make light cake unless the eggs are per- 
fectly fresh, and the butter good. Neither eggs nor 
butter and sugar should be beaten in tin, as its coldness 
prevents their becoming light. To ascertain if a large 
cake is perfectly done, a broad bladed knife should be 
plunged into the centre of it; if dry and clean when 
drawn out, the cake is baked. For a smaller cake, 
insert a straw or the whisp of a broom; if it comes out 
in the least moist the cake should be left in the oven. 

Frosting Caxes.—Allow for the white of one egg 
nine heaping tea-spoonfuls of double refined sugar, and 
one of nice Poland starch. The sugar and starch should 
be pounded, and sifted through a very fine sieve. Beat 
the whites of eggs to a stiff froth, so that you can turn 
the plate upside down, without the eggs falling from it 
—then stir in the sugar gradually with a wooden spoon 
—stir it ten or fifteen minutes without any cessation— 
then add a tea-spoonful of lemon-juice, (vinegar will 
answer, but is not as nice)—put in sufficient rose-water 
to flavor it. If you wish to color it pink, stir in a few 
grains of cochineal powder or rose pink—if you wish 
to have it of a blue tinge, add a little of what is called 
powder blue. Lay the frosting on the cake with a 
knife, soon after it is taken from the oven—smooth it 
over, and let it remain in a cool place till hard. To frost 
a common sized loaf of cake, allow the white of one 
egg, and half of another. 

Brive’s Cake.—Take four pounds of fine flour well 
dried, four pounds of fresh butter, two pounds of loaf 
sugar, pounded and sifted fine, a quarter of an ounce of 
mace, and the same quantity of nutmegs; to every 
pound of flour put eight eggs; wash and pick four 
pounds of currants, and dry them before the fire; 
blanch a pound of sweet almonds, and cut them length- 
ways, very thin, a pound of citron, a pound of candied 
orange, a pound of candied lemon, and half a pint of 
brandy; first work the butter with your hand to a 
cream, then beat in your sugar a quarter of an hour; 
beat the whites of your eggs to a very strong froth; 
mix them with your sugar and butter; beat the yolks 
half an hour, at least, and mix them with your cake: 
then pur in your flour, mace, and nutmegs; keep 
beating it till the oven is ready; put in your brandy, 
and beat the currants and almonds lightly in; tie three 
sheets of paper round the bottom of your hoops to keep 
it from running out; rub it well with butter, put in your 
cake, and the sweetmeats in three lays, with cake be- 
tween every lay; after it is risen and colored, cover it 
with paper before your oven is stopped ap; it will take 
three hours’ baking. 

Pium Cake, on New Encianp Weppine Cake.— 
One pound of dry flour, one pound of sweet butter, one 
pound of sugar, twelve eggs, two pounds of raisins, 
(the sultana raisins are the best,) two pounds of car- 
rants. As much spice as you please. A glass of wine, 


and sugar as for pound cake. Sift the spice, and beat 
the eggs very light. Put in the fruit last, stirring it in 
gradually. It should be well floured. If necessary, 
add more flour after the fruit is in. Butter sheets of 
paper, and line the inside of one large pan, or two 
smaller ones. Lay in some slices of citron, then a 
layer of the mixture, then of the citron, and so on till 
the pan is full. This cake requires a*tolerably hot and 
steady oven, and will need baking four or five hours, 
according to its thickness. It will be better to let it 
cool gradually in the oven. Ice it when thoroughly cold 

Superior Sponce Cake.—Take the weight of ten 
eggs in powdered loaf sugar, beat it to a froth with the 
* yolks of twelve eggs, put in the grated rind of a fresh 
; lemon, leaving out the white part—add half the juice. 
Beat the whites of twelve eggs to a stiff froth, and mix 
¢ 





them with the sugar and butter. Stir the whole without 
; any cessation for fifteen minutes, then stir in gradually 
the weight of six egys in sifted flour. As soon as the 
: flour is well mixed ‘in, turn the cake into pans lined 
; with buttered paper—bake it immediately in a quick, 
but not a furiously hot oven. It will bake in the course 
of twenty minutes. If it bakes too fast, cover it with 
thick paper. é 

Amonp Cate.—Blanch half a pound of sweet, and 
three ounces of biitrr almonds—pound them to a paste 
in a mortar with orange-flower water—add half a pound 
of sifted loaf sugar, and a little brandy—whisk sepa- 
; rately, for half an hour, the whites and yolks of twenty 
eggs, and the yolks to the almonds and sugar, and then 
stir-in the whites, and beat them all well together. 
Butter a tin pan, sift bread raspings over it, put the 
3 cake into it, over the top of which strew sifted loaf 
} sugar. Bake it in a quick oven for half or three quar- 

} ters of an hour. 

Pounpep CakeE.—Mix a pound of sugar with three 

3 quarters of a pound of butter. When worked white, 

stir in the yolk of eight eggs, beaten to a froth, then the 

3 whites. Add a pound of sifted flour, and mace or nut- 

§ meg to the taste. If you wish to have your cake par- 
ticularly nice, stir in, just before you put it into the 
pans, a quarter of a pound of citron, or almonds 

2 blanched and powdered fine in rose-water. 

3 Cup Caxes.—Mix three tea-cups of sugar with one 

and a half of butter. When white, beat three eggs, 

and stir them into the butter and sugar, together with 
three tea-cups of sifted flour, and rose-water or essence 

$ of lemon to the taste. Dissolve a tea-spoonful of sale- 

ratus in a tea-cup of milk, strain it into the cake, then 

add three more tea-cups of sifted flour. Bake the cake 
immediately, either in cups or pans. 

Suear Caxe.—Take half a pound of dried flour, the 
same quantity of fresh butter washed in rose-water, 
and a quarter of a pound of sifted loaf sugar—then mix 
together the flour and sugar—rub in the butter, and add 
the yolk of an egg, beaten with a table-spoonful of 
cream; make it into a paste, roll and cut it into small 
round cakes, which bake upon a floured tin. 

Queen Caxe.—Beat one pound of butter to a cream, 
with some rose-water, one pound of flour dried, one 
pound of sifted sugar—beat all well together—add a 
few currants washed and dried—butter small pans of a 
size for the purpose, grate sugar over them—they are 

















one of brandy, and a pound of citron. Mix the - os baked. They may be done in a Dutch oven. 
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; a very able affair; the style clear, the arguments co- 
{ gent, and the whole written with great candor. If we 
( dissent from some of the author’s propositions, we 
{ heartily agree to others, and those the most important. 


REVIEW Of NEW BOOKS. 


A Treatise on Domestic»Economy, for the use of 


young ladies at home and at schbol. By Miss Catha- 
rine E. Beecher. Revised edition. 1 vol. Harper } 
& Brothers, New York.—The author of this work { 
says, in her preface, that she was led to attempt it, in 
consequence of the deplorable sufferings of multitudes 
of young wives and mothers, from the combined in- 
fluence of poor health, poor domestics and a defective 
domestic educatiog. Observation among her own sex 
convinced her that young girls, especially in the 
wealthier classes, were not trained for the duties they 
would have to perform as wives and mothers, and that 
thousands, in consequence were hurried to the grave, 
after a few years of wedded life, broken Gown in health 
and spirits. To remedy this evil the present work was 
undertaken, in which domestic economy is taught as a 
science. The author’$~wiews are forcibly expressed in 
the preface: ‘‘ When young ladies are taught the cor 
struction of their own bodies, and all the causes in 
domestic life which tend to weaken the cofstitution, 
when they are taught rightly to appreciate and learn 
the most convenient and economical modes of per- 
forming all family duties, and of employing time and 
money; and when they perceive the true estimate 
accorded to these things by tedchers and friends, the 
grand cause of this evil will be removed. Women 
will be trained to secure, as of first importance, a 
strong and healthy constitution, and all those rules of 
thrift and economy that will make domestic duty easy 
and pleasant.” 

The Florentine Histories. By Niccolé Machiavelli. 
2vols. New York, Paine & Burgess. Philadelphia, 
T. B. Peterson.—This work forms the second and 
third numbers of the ‘“‘ Medici Series of Italian Prose,” 
of which we spoke last month in terms of high and de- 
served praise. The publishing house of Messrs. Paine 
& Burgess has embarked in the somewhat novel ex- 
periment of printing only American works—that is, 
works either composed or translated by Americans, 

quently excluding re-prints. The project is pa- 
triotic and deserves success, dor it is quite time that 
we sustained our native authors and built up a n&tioral 
literature. There is dormant talent enough in this 
country to raise it to a high rank in dedles lettres; all 
that is required to effect this is a proper encourage- 
ment extended to authors and publishers. The present 
work, for instance, should be in every library. It is 
the most authentic history of Florence extant, and is 
written in a pure and classic style, reminding the rea- 
der of the lucid pages of Thucydides. Jared Sparks, 
speaking of it, says—“‘ there is probably no work within 
the same compass, in which the instructive lessons of 
history can be studied with more profit and effect.” 
The translation is admirably done, and the work beau- 
tifally printed. It ts quite a relief to turn from the 
slovenly pages of the paltry French novels, to the 
clear type, and instructive lessons of this history. 


Essay on Human Rights and Political Guaranties. 
By E.P. Hurlbut. 1vol. Greely§ McElrath, New 
York, 1845.—-We regret the want of space which for- 
bids us to speak of this book as it deserves. It is really 








The law of human society is progress, and we are not 
yet so perfect, but what there is room for improvement. 
We would direct attention particularly to the author’s 
views on the position of woman, and the remodelling 
which our laws require with respect to the sex. Mr. 
Hurlbut, we are glad to see, is not a fanatic. He seeks 
slow, legitimate, wholesome reforms: not aviolent dis- 
ruption of the fabric of society. If his books. perused 
in the same spirit of candor in which it is written, 
the reader will rise from that perusal beri@fftted and 
gneouraged. There is much thought in the volume, 
and more that is suggestive of thought. 


Modern Cookery in ali its branches. By Eliza 
Acton. Revised for American House-keepers. By 
Mrs, S. J. Hale. 1vol. Lea & Blanchard, Phila- 
delphia, 1845.—This is the most extensive, accurate 
and economical work of the kind we have seen. Every 
receipt has been tested by the author, and is given with 
the most minute exactness. The proportions of the 
different ingredients, for each dish, are carefully set 
down; and the whole is illustrated with numerous 
wood-cuts. Mrs. Hale has added to the English edi- 
tion receipts for dishes peculiar to this country, such 
as terrapins, Indian corn, &c.; and the additions are 
placed in bracketts, to distinguish them from the origi- 
nal text. Now that the details of domestic economy 
are becoming matters of study to the sex, we know no 
work on Cookery which we can recommend with so 
much confidence. There is no dish that can be thought 
of, for which a receipt is not found in this volume. 
It may be had bound for one dollar of T. B. Peterson, 
98 Chesnut street, Philadelphia. 


Praise and Principle. By the author of “ Conquest 
and Self Conquest,” ce. 1vol. Harper & Brothers, 
1845.—This is a very well written novel. Its object is 
to show how superior isa character guided by principle, 
to one governed by the praises of the world; and in de- 
veloping this wholesome, but sadly neglected truth, the 
author exhibits all the power which our readers must 
have remarked in her story of “ Isabel Raby,” published 
in the last number of this magazine. 


Physic and Physicians. 2 vols. G. B. Zeiber & 
Co., Philadelphia.—This is really one of the most 
amusing and gossipping books of the season. It is a 
medical sketch-book, exhibiting the public and private 
lives of the most celebrated physicians of former ages, 
end abounds with anecdotes. 

Fowler’s Phrenological Almanac for 1846. Colon 
4 Adriance, Philadelphia.—This work is got up in its 
usual style, and can be recommended to the friends of 
phrenology. 





Esrevte Lerevee.—If this story should strike any 
one as “a twice told” tale, we can only say it is now 
given to the public in an improved form, and under 
circumstances which promise it a more extensive cir- 

lation. It will have the charm of novelty to all. 
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